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FOREIGN SERVICE CHANGES 


July 9, 1947 

The following changes recently have taken place in the 
Foreign Service: 

EDWIN A. PLITT, of 2310 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Counselor of Legation, Bern, Switzerland, has 
been assigned to Tangier, Morocco, as Diplomatic Agent 
and Consul General. ‘ 

ELBERT G. MATHEWS, of Troy, N. Y., Consul at 
Calcutta, India, has been assigned to the Department of 
State. 

EUGENE A. GILMORE, of 917 Eighteenth Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C., recently appointed to the Foreign Service 
under the Manpower Act, has been assigned to Calcutta, 
India, as Consul. 

EDWIN D. CROWLEY, of 2328 N. Washington Blvd., 
Arlington, Virginia, Vice Consul at Strasbourg, France, has 
been transferred to Marseille, France, as Vice Consul. 

R. AUSTIN ACLY, of Stockbridge, Massachusetts, Con- 
sul at Capetown, Union of South Africa, has been trans- 
ferred to Madras, India, as Consul. 

H. BARTLETT WELLS, of “Windover,” Valley Road, 
Watchung, Plainfield, New Jersey, Second Secretary and 
Consul, Habana, Cuba, has been transferred to the De- 
partment of State. 

HARVEY R. WELLMAN, of Perry, New York, Third 
Secretary of Embassy, Habana, Cuba, has been transferred 
to Mexico City as Second Secretary and Vice Consul. 

A. TEMPLE WANAMAKER, Jr., of 600 Harvard Ave- 
nue North, Seattle, Washington, Third Secretary and Vice 
Consul of Embassy, Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic, 
has been transferred to Manila, The Republic of the Philip- 
pines, as Vice Consul. 


July 23, 1947 

The following changes recently have taken place in the 
Foreign Service: 

WALTER A. FOOTE, of Abilene, Texas, Counsul Gen- 
eral, Batavia, Java, Netherlands Indies, has been tran:- 
ferred to the Department of State. 

WILLARD QUINCY STANTON, First Secretary of 
Legation, Stockholm, Sweden, has been assigned to Cape- 
town, Union of South Africa as Consul. 

JOHN H. MADONNE of Whitewright, Texas, First 
Secretary in Bern, Switzerland, has been assigned to Tunis, 
Tunisia, as Consul General. 

ROBERT M. SHEEHAN, of Stoneham, Massachusetts, 
Vice Consul, at Lyon, France, has been assigned to Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti, as Second Secretary. 

ALBERT E. PAPPANO of 817 E. 88th St., Cleveland, 
Ohio, Third Secretary of Embassy, Mexico City has been 
assigned to the Department of State. 

NORMAN C. STINES, formerly Third Secretary of Em- 
bassy, Guatemala, Guatemala, has been transferred to 
Dhahran, Saudi Arabia, as Vice Consul. 

LESTER F. SUTTON, of Bridgeton, New Jersey, Con- 
sul at Tabriz, Iran, has been transferred to Canberra, Aus- 
tralia, as Second Secretary and Consul. 

CYRIL L. F. THIEL, of 6590 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


Illinois, Consul at Matamoros, Mexico, has been trans- 
ferred to Seville, Spain, as Consul. 


July 28, 1947 
CHARLES A. LIVENGOOD, of Dayton, Washington, 
until recently Counselor for Economic Affairs at Rome, 
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nas b en transferred to Batavia, Java, Netherlands Indies, 
as Consult General. 

HUGH S. CUMMING, JR., of Washington, D. C., until 
recently Chief, Division of Northern European Affairs, De- 
partment of State, has been transferred to Stockholm, Swe- 
den, as Counselor of Legation. 

GUY W. RAY, of Wilsonville, Alabama, until recently 
Chief, Division of Mexican Affairs, has been transferred to 
Buenos Aires, Argentine, as Counselor of Embassy. 

WINFIELD H. SCOTT, of Alexandria, Virginia, Consul 
at Suva, Fiji Islands, has beert transferred to Tahiti, Soci- 
ety Islands, as Consul. 

JACOB D. BEAM, of Princeton, New Jersey, Foreign 
Service Officer, Office of the U. S. Political Adviser on 
German Affairs, Berlin, has been transferred to Moscow, 
U.S.S.R. as First Secretary and Consul. 

DON V. CATLETT, of Birch Tree, Missouri, Vice Consul 
at Leopoldville, Belgian Congo, has been transferred to 
Hamburg, Germany, as Vice Consul. 

HIRAM A. BOUCHER, of Eureka, South Dakota, until 

“recently First Secretary and Consul General at Rio de 
Janeiro. Brazil. has been transferred to Canton, China, as 
Consul General. 


The Association and the JouRNAL are now 
located in new quarters: 1809 G St.. N. W.. 
Suite 201-3, where all members and subscrib- 
ers are invited to call when they are in Wash- 
ington. 


NOTICE TO PRINCIPAL OFFICERS 


It would be a great convenience to the JOURNAL 
and would assist in keeping its mailing list correct 
if PRINCIPAL OFFICERS at all posts would kind- 
ly make arrangements by which copies of the Jour- 
NAL addressed to subscribers, who have been trans- 
ferred, are returned to the Department with a nota- 
tion that the officer has left that post. 


It would be helpful if officers, before proceeding 
on home leave, would make some arrangement by 
which issues of the JOURNAL addressed to them 
could be held for them at their post during their 
absence. 


NEW JOURNAL SUBSCRIPTION RATE 


Due to increased production costs of the 
JouRNAL, the Editorial Board has been forced 
to announce an increase in the subscription 
rate to $3.00 per year. This rate is effective 
for all subscriptions entered or renewed as of 
July 1, 1947. All single copies are now 30c 


each. 
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The Policy Planning Staff 


By Ware Apams, Foreign Service Officer 


The Editorial Board of the Journal takes pleasure in presenting the first article dealing with the 
Policy Planning Staff written as of August 15, 1947 by a member of this newly established Departmental 


organ for advance planning. 


The Department of State and the Foreign Service 
have been undergoing many organizational changes 
during the past few years, to enable them to fulfill 
their responsibilities resulting from the change in 
the role of the United States in international affairs 
from that of a largely passive observer to that of 
active participation and leadership. Many improve- 
ments have been made. Still more remain to be 
made. One of the requirements that has become 
increasingly apparent is the need for advance plan- 
ning. If our foreign policy is to be positive and 
active, rather than merely passive, it must be 
planned ahead. 

This is not meant to say that the Department has 
not engaged in planning heretofore. On the con- 
trary, extremely valuable work has been done by 
entities such as the former Committee on Postwar 
Programs and others including those dealing with 
the integrated planning by a number of different 
departments. Their very accomplishments have 
proven their value. But these entities have been 
either temporary in character or hampered by the 
fact that much of their personnel had to work 
under such strong day-to-day pressure of current 
operations, which were their primary duty, as to 
be impeded from devoting enough time and atten- 
tion to long-range problems. Moreover, some of 
them were designed to deal with subsidiary, par- 
ticular problems rather than the fundamental, all- 
pervading questions which confront the Secretary 
of State. 
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The long-recognized need for a unit specifically 
charged with this planning function was made 
acute by the growth and complexity of postwar 
problems. It could not long continue unfulfilled 
under Secretary Marshall. While he was Chief of 
Staff of the Army he always recognized a function 
to be performed, designated personnel to perform 
that specific function, gave them the necessary im- 
plements with which to do it, and then relied upon 
them to perform it successfully. 

On May 7, 1947, the Department announced the 
establishment in the Office of the Under Secretary 
of State, effective May 5, 1947, of the Policy Plan- 
ning Staff for the purpose of assuring the develop- 
ment of long-range policy. 

George F. Kennan, Career Minister, then serving 
as Deputy for Foreign Affairs at the National War 
College, was designated Director of this Staff, and 
Carlton Savage, formerly Assistant to the Secretary 
of State, became its Executive Secretary. 

The text of the Departmental Order setting up 
the Policy Planning Staff is as follows: 


“(a) Purpose. Under the direction of the Under 
Secretary of State, to assure the development, 
within the Department, of long-range policy 
which will serve as a framework for program- 
planning and a guide for current policy decisions 
and operations. 

(b) Major Functions. The Policy Planning Staff 
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shall advise and assist the Un- 
der Secretary by performing 
the following functions: 

(1) Formulating and devel- 
oping, for the consider- 
ation and approval of 
appropriate officials of 
the Department, long- 
term programs for the 
achievement of Ameri- 
can foreign-policy ob- 
jectives. 

Anticipating problems 
which the Department 
may encounter in the 
discharge of its mission. 


(2) 


(3) Undertaking studies and 
preparing reports on 
broad __politico-military 
problems which the De- 
partment may submit  pjirector—Policy 
for consideration by 
SWNCC, the Commit- 
tee of Three, or other similar bodies. 

(4) Examining, independently or upon refer- 
ence by the Secretary or the Under Secre- 
tary, problems and developments affecting 
United States foreign policy in order to 
evaluate the adequacy of current policy 
and making advisory recommendations 
pertaining thereto. 

(5) 


Coordinating planning activities within 
the Department of State. 

In the discharge of the above functions, the 

Policy Planning Staff has no operational re- 

sponsibility and will not issue directives, instruc- 

tions, etc., to the operational organizations of the 

Department or to missions in the field. However. 

in order to insure a realistic basis for planning 

close contact shall be maintained between the 

Staff and operational organizations; and the 

latter shall be responsible for keeping the Staff 

informed of their planning activities. 

(c¢) Organization. The Policy Planning Staff shall be: 

(1) Headed by a Director to report and be 
responsible to the Under Secretary. 

(2) Assisted by panels of special advisers 
from the operating branches of the De- 
partment, from other departments or agen- 
cies, and from outside the Government. 

(3) Serviced administratively by the Execu- 
tive Secretariat.” 

A description of the way in which this organiza- 
tion functions in practice may be of interest to 
officers in the field as well as those in the Depart- 
ment. The new Policy Planning Staff does not in 
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George F. Kennan 
Planning Staff 


any sense represent a reorganiza- 
tion of any existing part of the 
Department or its functions. It 
is, on the contrary, an entirely 
new organ to perform functions 
supplementing those which have 
been performed and will continue 
to be performed by existing units 
of the Department. At the same 
time, it will not function inde- 
pendently, but in close consulta- 
tion and collaboration with all 
other parts of the Department 
concerned with any question be- 
fore it. The Planning Staff will, 
to a large extent, serve as a lens 
to bring attention to focus on a 
given problem which might other- 
wise extend beyond the field of 
any single division or office. 

The Staff is small and is ex- 
pected to remain so since it has 
no operational functions and re- 
lies on other units of the Department for factual 
studies and analyses. It will ultimately consist of 
about seven or eight officers altogether, chosen for 
their background knowledge of particular elements 
of our foreign relations plus an ability to apply that 
knowledge to specific problems when approached 
from the broadest viewpoint of our foreign policy 
as a consistent whole. 

As a group, the Staff will include members with 
broad, practical experience in each of the major 
areas of the world, a knowledge and understanding 
of other governments and their working, and of 
our own government and its operation, as well as 
of the United Nations and other international ar- 
rangements and developments in the world as a 
whole. Although the background of individual 
members may be somewhat specialized, the group 
works not so much by division of labor but rather 
as a team which applies itself as a whole to each 
problem considered. 

In actual practice, the Staff functions somewhat 
as follows. The formulation of views with respect 
to a given problem, for example certain aspects of 
the relationship of United States aid to European 
rehabilitation, may be undertaken by the Staff 
either voluntarily or at the direction of the Secre- 
tary or the Under Secretary. The Director will 
convene the Staff for an initial discussion of the 
problem. Steps will then be taken to gather all 
available information bearing on it. This may also 
involve fresh surveys made by various Divisions 
of the Department, or even possibly by other agen- 
cies of the government. After a study of this mate- 
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rial, the Staff may then convene a meeting of all 
officials of the Department in a position to offer 
judgments on the problem at hand. It may also 
consult distinguished authorities outside the Gov- 
ernment. Thereafter, the Staff prepares a formula- 
tion of views which may again be revised on the 
basis of comment by operating and research 
divisions. 

When a paper has been so formulated, it then 
goes from the Policy Planning Staff to the Under 
Secretary and the Secretary of State for considera- 
tion. Unless and until it is approved by them, it 
has no formal or official status. The Staff thus 
functions as an advisory body attached organiza- 
tionally to the Office of the Under Secretary. 

The Planning Staff recognizes that if it is to 
perform its function successfully it must avoid 
getting into operations—while keeping itself fully 
informed on current developments in order to 
avoid drifting into an unrealistic realm of pure 
theory. 

The Director of the Staff, George Kennan, needs 
no introduction to the Service. The widespread 
approval given by the American press to his ap- 
pointment makes it also unnecessary for him to 
have any further introduction to the public at 
large. Carlton Savage is also already well-known 
from his long service in the Office of the Secretary, 
dating from the early days of Cordell Hull as 
Secretary of State. 

In addition to Mr. Kennan and Mr. Savage, the 
Staff at present comprises: Joseph E. Johnson, an 
expert on United Nations matters who was formerly 
professor of history at Williams College and, until 
recently, Chief of the Department’s Division of 
International Security Affairs; Jacques J. Reinstein, 
who has been serving as a special assistant to the 
Assistant Secretary of State for Economic Affairs 
and who attended the treaty-drafting meetings of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers; Foreign Service 
Officer Ware Adams, who is serving for two months 
as a member before entering the National War 
College in the autumn; and Foreign Service Officer 
John P. Davies, Jr., returning from duty in Mos- 
cow and the Far East. Henry S. Villard, Deputy 
Director of the Office of Near Eastern and African 
Affairs, will join the Planning Staff early in Sep- 
tember. George H. Butler, Ambassador to the Do- 
minican Republic, is returning to the Department 
for a few months to serve on the Staff. The per- 
sonnel is still largely provisional. There may be 
considerable turn-over in the Staff due to the desire 
to make use of qualified Foreign Service Officers 
whose services may be temporarily available to the 
Department when they are in the United States. 

The terms of reference of the Staff, which pro- 
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JOHN HAY 
Statesman and Symbol of Security 


Introducing the first in a series of items on out- 
standing Secretaries of State written by newly ap- 
pointed Foreign Service officers attending the For- 
eign Service Institute. 


John Milton Hay was born October 8, 1838, in 
Salem, Indiana, eight years after the Missouri Com- 
promise was signed. When he died, almost 67 years 
later, America had gone through a rather long 
and painful period of self-absorption and growth, 
and at last was ready to take its turn at the helm of 
world leadership. John Hay, if he was not in the 
vanguard of this tremendous movement was one 
of those who knew how to select the best things 
past and to combine them skillfully with the new 
things that were dawning. 

Mr. Hay served for seven years as Secretary of 
State and under two presidents, McKinley and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. He was called upon to conduct 
many important and difficult negotiations, of which 
none, perhaps, are more typical of the man than 
those which culminated in the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty of 1901. 

In 1850 the United States had been most happy 
to tie its hand by signing with England the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer Treaty. But in 1899 the people of this 
country had become too exuberant to stand on for- 
malities; the fever for a canal across Nicaragua or 
the Isthmus of Panama was running high. It was 
only Hay’s sense of fair play and determination to 
keep the United States’ name clear before the world 
that prevented American abrogation of the treaty 
and a serious rupture with England. 

Like other great secretaries, Mr. Hay had his 
problems with Congress, and in at least one instance 
he was forced to a bold and unprecedented step— 
in his Open Door Policy for China—but through 
all the tumult he stood firm, refusing to rush head- 
long, serving his country and conscience as one. 


CuHartes R. TAncuy. 


vide adequate flexibility, should ensure that not 
only the knowledge and experience of the officers 
of the Department and the Service, but also the 
best talent of the country as a whole, will be 
brought to bear in the formulation of foreign 
policy. 
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The National Archives 


By Maup MacponaLp HuTCHESON 


Two majestic stone statues front the Pennsylvania 
Avenue entrance of the National Archives Building 
in Washington, D. C., and these arresting com- 
mands are inscribed on them: Study the past—What 
is past is prologue. 

The wealth of information in the National Ar- 
chives has been aptly termed “a reservoir of infor- 
mation about the past,” intellectual resources akin 
to the mineral riches of the soil. A line of filing 
cabinets containing the material in this storehouse 
of the country’s records would extend for some 
forty miles. 

Archives is an elaborate word for records, wheth- 
er public or private. Government records, how- 
ever, are national in value. In addition to the more 
formal type of documents, represented by treaties, 
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diplomatic despatches, and laws, the archives of the 
United States include census schedules, income tax 
returns, muster rolls, land grants, pension records, 
ship licenses, over 400,000 maps, 785 atlases, more 
than a million still pictures and a large collection 
of motion pictures and sound recordings. 

Non-current material is transferred by the various 
government departments to the National Archives 
where_it is available for information. While the 
National Archivist has authority to requisition any 
official records more than fifty years old, he has not 
been obliged to exercise it. 

Usefulness is the guide for preservation. so that 
some documents in the Archives bear a date in the 
1600’s—others belong to the 1940’s. The material 
ranges from precious pieces of paper, such as the 
five pencilled notes which Lee sent to Grant 
between April 7 and 9, 1865, to treaties in 
exquisitely embroidered containers. 

Use of Archives material is not limited 
to official personnel. Subject to a few nec- 
essary restrictions, it may be examined by 
any interested person in the central or di- 
visional search rooms. It is a rich mine of 
information for scholars, especially histo- 
rians, and of great value to those wishing 
to obtain information from census, pension 
and other records. 

It took nearly a century and a half to 
provide an appropriate building for the 
storage of these national records, which 
had been gathering from time 


Visitors to the National Archives view his- 
torical documents kept under glass, such as, 
the Act providing for Philippine Indepen- 
dence, President Truman’s Proclamation re- 
garding the Philippines, early draft of the 
Bill of Rights, the actual Bill of Rights, and 
documents relating to the Civil War and 
World Wars. 
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National Archives Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


of the first Continental Congress and were 
preserved in various places. In the 1870's Presi- 
dent Hayes asked Congress for funds for a special 
building but it was only in 1926 that the initial 
appropriation was made. President Hoover laid 
the cornerstone in 1933, and in November 1935 the 
building was ready for occupancy. It is a double 
structure, consisting of two cubes, one inside of, 
and projecting above, the other. The inner cube 
is a gigantic steel and concrete vault, with 21 levels 
of stacks. It is windowless, because sunlight makes 
old papers brittle, and air conditioning does away 
with dry heat from radiators—another damaging 
factor. The material is filed mostly in boxes on 
the shelves, or in flat steel trays. 

In the outer section of the building there are 
offices, search rooms, a reference library, an audi- 
torium, and a majestic circular-shaped hall where 
documents that mark milestones on the road to 
nationhood are on exhibition. Here are displayed 
such records as General Washington’s Order of Au- 
gust 1, 1782, creating the Order of the Purple 
Heart; an early draft of the Constitution, bearing 
the date of August 6, 1787, with annotations, made 
in the large, legible hand of Washington; and oaths 
of allegiance sworn by Washington’s officers at Val- 
ley Forge, Benedict Arnold being one of those sign- 
ing. 

Other items in a typical exhibit may be the first 
and last pages of important treaties that mark 
stages in the country’s development. Among these 
are the Treaty of Alliance with France of 1778, the 
Peace Treaty between Great Britain and the United 
States, signed in 1783, the Louisiana Purchase 
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Treaty, by which Jefferson doubled the area of the 
United States; the Treaty of Ghent, by which the 
War of 1812 was brought to an end; the logbook 
of the U. S. Frigate Constitution lies open at the 
entry for February 8, 1815, the day that news was 
received of the signing of the Treaty of Ghent. 
Census records of 1790 and 1820 and the story is 
traced down the years in the Emancipation Procla- 
mation, Confederate Archives, the Alaska Purchase 
Treaty of 1867, photographs of the Maine, and a 
cablegram reporting its sinking, charts made on the 
Byrd Antarctic Expedition of 1939-41, data gath- 
ered by emergency agencies in World War I, and 
by way of dramatic contrast the original German 
and Japanese Surrender Documents of 1945 occupy 
large cases in the center of the hall. 

Every day new material is coming to the Archives 
that will hold significance for future generations, 
as these documents of a former time bear historic 
interest in our day. 

To secure preservation in the best form a great 
deal of cleaning and repairing, even washing and 
ironing, is done at the Archives. Everything re- 
ceived is fumigated to destroy insects and mold. A 
stream of compressed air blows the dust off the 


documents, and a suction fan keeps it away from . 


workers in the room. 

If that is all the papers require they can be filed, 
but many are received in such a condition that 
they require a good deal of renovation. Papers 


‘that have been folded need to be flattened, so they 


are allowed to stand in a very moist atmosphere 
until the fibers have absorbed enough moisture 


(Continued on page 45) 
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How Does the Department Key Personnel 
Differ From FSO's. Ambassadors 
and Ministers ? 


By FRANKLIN RoupyBusH, Registrar, Foreign Service Institute 


Is there a difference between The Department 
and the Foreign Service? What makes an Ambas- 
sador? Statistics, both vital and trivial, on 1008 
FSO’s, 523 key personnel* in the Department. and 
57 recent Ambassadors and Ministers afford this 
comparison : 

The average FSO entered service at the age of 
28; those career FSO’s who got to the top rung 
entered service at the earlier age of 241% years: 
political appointees to ambassadorial rank began 
at the age of 564. Key personnel of the Depart- 
ment started service with the Department or the 
Foreign Service at the average age of 37. 

To attain their present rank, ambassadors who 
came up from the ranks served 25 years on the 
average. Key personnel, on the other hand, aver- 
aged 31% years service. (Although of the 523 per- 
sons studied, 11 have been with the Department 
since before 1920, and 24 more can boast at least 
20 years service in Department or Foreign Service, 
nevertheless, 295 of the key personnel have been 
with the Department only since 1945.) Political 
appointees to ambassadorial rank, of course, started 
at the top. 

Where did they come from? They were born 
in every section of the United States. The Middle 
Atlantic states and the Middle West are about 
equally represented, and account for approximately 
half the total number of FSO’s, key personnel, and 
Ambassadors and Ministers. 

Oddly, the education of the FSO’s, the key per- 
sonnel, and the Ambassadors and Ministers shows 
that 3 per cent of the FSO’s, 3 per cent of the key 
personnel, and 10 per cent of the Ambassadors and 
Ministers did not attend college. Thirteen per cent 
of the FSO’s hold no degree, and neither do 10 per 
cent of the key personnel and 10 per cent of the 
Ambassadors and Ministers. 

The Department key personnel emerge ‘with the 
most formal education—84 per cent have bachelor’s 
degrees, 38 per cent master’s, and 25 per cent have 
doctorates. While 82 per cent of the FSO’s have 
bachelor’s degrees, only 17 per cent have master’s 
and a mere 2 per cent, doctor’s. The Ambassadors 


*These were personnel from the Secretary down to the level 
of Assistant Division Chiefs. 
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and Ministers total 73 per cent with bachelor’s, 17 
per cent master’s, and less than 1 per cent. doctor’s. 

Harvard is a favorite institution for all three 
groups studied—the number who attended that 
university far exceeds the total for any one other 
college. fo Harvard went 161 FSO’s, 105 key per- 
sonnel, and 13 Ambassadors and Ministers. 

Other well-represented institutions are: 


Key Ambassadors 
FSO’s Personnel and Ministers 
Yale 94. 38 4 
Princeton 92 25 
Columbia 66 62 4 
Georgetown 88 25 2 
Geo. Washington 65 40 5 
Stanford 35 19 


Thirty-six key personnel attended the University 
of Chicago, which ranks fifth in institutions at- 
tended by the 523 key personnel studied. but does 
not appear among the first ten institutions favored 
bv FS5U’s and Ambassadors and Ministers. Oxford 
University, England, also appears well frequented 
by key personnel and somewhat neglected by FSO’s 
and Ambassadors and Ministers. 20 key personnel 
attended Oxford. Four ambassadors attended Cor- 
nell University, 2 went to Michigan. and 2 to 
Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania also produced 22 key 
personnel. 

The greatest difference between the FSO’s, the De- 
partment key personnel and the Ambassadors and 
Ministers lies in their working experience prior to 
their entrance into service for the Department or 
the Foreign Service. 

Fifty-three per cent of the FSO’s had some gov- 
ernment experience prior to entering the service. 
Naturally, in view of the early age at which the 
FSO’s enter upon their career, that government ex- 
perience was indeed brief. 


The key personnel, 86 per cent of whom had 
previous government experience, averaged 10 years 
and 9 months on the bureaucratic battlefield. They 
worked in myriad government agencies, many of 
which were created in the last fifteen years. They 
came in greatest numbers from the following offices: 
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FEA 57 BEW 24 
OSS 47 OPA 23 
Owl 36 Dept. Commerce 19 
Dept. Agriculture 34 OEM 16 
WPB 30 OLLA ; 16 
CIAA 30 Justice Dept. 14 
War Department 30 WPA 13 
Treasury ~ 28 Bureau of Budget ll 
CIAA 26 OPM ll 


Eight key personnel had worked for foreign gov- 
ernments, mostly in advisory capacity. Thirty-one 
of the Ambassadors and Ministers had previous 
government experience. 


The FSO’s business experience, too, was not of 
long duration but 460 had some experience in the 
world of commerce, industry, or investment. Am- 
bassadors and Ministers present a curious contrast 
between career and non-career men—the career 
men, being FSO’s, had brief encounters with busi- 
ness, usually in minor jobs; however, the non- 
career ambassadors and ministers had forged great 
companies, combines, promoted large industrial or 
investment business, or made their way to key 
positions in the political parties. 

Three hundred nineteen of the key personnel 
had no business experience at all. Five had been 
president of companies; 2, chairman of the board 
of a corporation; 5 vice presidents; 9 partners in a 
business; 34 were managers; 25 clerks; 15 sales- 
men; 11 secretaries; 10 accountants; 6 stenogra- 
phers; 3 economists; 1 stock exchange member; 1 
grain exchange member. Other types of jobs held 
by the Department key personnel before entering 
Department service were: park ranger, mill fore- 
man, underwriter, seaman, deck boy, and mimeo- 
graph operator. 

In professional experience, 226 FSO’s had 
touched the field of teaching, but briefly. Sixteen 
Ambassadors and Ministers had taught. Seventy- 
seven FSO’s had worked for newspapers, 3 for 
radio. Eighty-four FSO’s had become lawyers. 
Eight Ambassadors and Ministers were lawyers. 
Two non-career Ambassadors were physicians, and 
one was a minister. Four had been in the news- 
paper field. Three Ambassadors were career mili- 
tary men: an admiral, an Army general, and a 
Marine Corps general. 

The Department key personnel had a wealth of 
professional experience, especially notable in the 
field of teaching. No less than 194, or 37 per cent 
of the group studied had taught. They had experi- 
ence progressing from elementary school teacher 
to college president. Thirty-three had taught in 
high school, 94 in college, 41 had been assistant 
professors, 29 associate professors, and 36 pro- 
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fessors. There were also superintendent of schools, 
headmaster, dean, and lecturers. 


Eighty key personnel were lawyers. Forty-two 
had worked for newspapers, 4 for radio. Thirty- 
six had done research. There were seven formerly 
associated with the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
4 with the Council of Foreign Relations, 4 with 
the Foreign Policy Association, 1, Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs; 3 fellows of the Social Science 
Research Council, 1 Guggenheim fellow, 3 Brook- 
ings Institute fellows, 2 Penfield fellows, 2 Rocke- 
feller Foundations fellows, 1 Carnegie fellow. and 
2 World Peace Foundation. 


The specialties of the key personnel are revealed 
by the subjects which they taught or did research 
on. Thirty-five specialized in economics, 26 in 
history, 13 in political science, 10 in government, 
9 in English, 7 in geography, 5 in international 
law, 3 in Romance languages, 3 in business ad- 
ministration, 3 in commerce, 3 in statistics, 3 in 
social science, etc. Seven were authors: one won 
a Pulitzer prize for history. Five had been on relief 
missions, six had library experience, 5 had done 
social work, 1 was a minister, and 2 geologists. 

The survey shows the tenure of office has been 
much longer and the turnover of personnel much 
less in the Foreign Service than in the Department. 


BIRTHS 
HILLENBRAND. A son, David Martin, was 


born on June 10th to Foreign Service Officer and 
Mrs. Martin J. Hillenbrand at Bremen where Mr. 
Hillenbrand is assigned as Consul. 


TOPPING. A daughter, Barbara Shirley, was 
born on June 16th to Foreign Service Officer and 
Mrs. John L. Topping at Montevideo where Mr. 
Topping is Second Secretary and Vice Consul. 


STRYKER. A daughter, Margaret Elaine, was 
born on July 10th to Foreign Service Officer and 
Mrs. Gerald Stryker at Peiping where Mr. Stryker 
is Vice Consul. 


MARCY.. A daughter, Sara Frances, was born 
on July 30th to Foreign Service officer and Mrs. 
Oliver M. Marcy in Cincinnati. Mr. Marcy is as- 


signed as Third Secretary and Vice Consul at 
Athens. 


MARRIAGES 
SIGLER-SAUER. Miss Emilita Sauer and Mr. 


Lawrence M. Sigler were married on July 19th in 
Washington, D.C. Mrs. Sigler is the daughter of 
retired Consul General Emil Sauer. 
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The Around-the-World Examining Panel 


By Josepu C. GREEN, Executive Director of the Board of Examiners for the Foreign Service 


The Around-the-World Examining Panel conduct- 
ing Oral Examinations for admission to the For- 
eign Service set out on its travels from Washington 
on March 28 and returned on July 1. We held 
examinations at Honolulu, Manila, Tokyo, Shang- 
hai, Bombay, Cairo, Rome, Paris, Brussels, Frank- 
furt, Berlin, Munich, and finally at- Paris again. 
We stopped in sixteen different countries: the 
United States, the Philippines, Japan, China, India. 
Saudi Arabia, Palestine, Egypt, Greece, Italy, 
Switzerland, France, Belgium, Germany, Ireland, 
and Newfoundland, not to mention Hong Kong 
and several small islands in the Pacific. In addition 
we flew over Burma, Oman, Bahrein, Kuwait, Iraq, 
Trans-Jordan, England and Canada without land- 
ing and we flew within sight of Iran. The distance 
was approximately 29,500 miles. We made forty 
take-offs and forty landings. 


Except for two train trips, one from Paris to 
Brussels and the other from Frankfurt to Berlin, 
all of our travels were by air and in the course of 
them we used many planes of several different 
types. From Washington to San Francisco we 
traveled by the passenger planes of United Airlines. 
From Fairfield, California to Manila we used the 
planes of the Army Transport Command, first a 
“plush job” as far as Honolulu and then a hospital 
plane from there on via Johnston Island, Kwaja- 
lein and Guam. From 
Manila to Tokyo via Oki- 


bay to Cairo we were in a DC-4 of TWA, and 
we continued traveling in similar planes of the 
same line as far as Paris. On the round trip from 
Paris into Germany and back again, we traveled 
part of the time in a Pan American DC-3, part of 
the time in a “bucket seat job” of the European 
Air Transport Command, and part of the time in 
a very comfortable “plush job” lent us by the Com- 
manding General. From Paris to New York we 
traveled in one of TWA’s Constellations and from 
New York to Washington in one of the smaller 
planes of the Eastern Airlines. 


Our original itinerary allowed eighty-two days 
for the trip. We hardly expected, however, to com- 
plete it on schedule. Airplane travel is so dependent 
upon weather conditions and other unpredictable 
impediments that we foresaw the practical certainty 
of delays. As it was we were delayed several days 
from various causes in crossing the Pacific and 
eleven days in Shanghai by the presence of a sta- 
tionary typhoon over Hong Kong, but by good 
fortune we were able to keep close to schedule after 
we left Shanghai so that the trip took only fourteen 
days more than had been planned. 


The regulations of the Board of Examiners pro- 
vide that Oral Examinations shall be given by Ex- 
amining Panels of five members. As there were 
only four of us in the group which made the entire 

circuit and as Mr. John- 


nawa we traveled by Ar- 
my troop carrier. At To- 
kyo General MacArthur 
lent us the converted 
B-17 which he had used 
as his personal plane 
during the war and we 
traveled in that as far as 
Shanghai. We also flew 
from Shanghai to Hong 
Kong in a Navy C-47. 
From Hong Kong to 
Kunming and then over 
The Hump to Calcutta 
we traveled in a C-54 of 
the Chinese National 
Aviation Corporation, we 


Commerée 


Agriculture 


Joseph C. Green, Executive Director of the 
Board of Examiners for the Foreign Service, 
Chairman, with the rank of Minister 


Frederick W. Brown, formerly of the staff of the 
Civil Service Commission 


Wayne C. Taylor, former Under Secretary of 


A. Rex Johnson, Assistant Director, Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations, Department of 


STAFF OF THE PANEL 


Robert M. Brandin, Foreign Service Officer, 
Administrative Officer 


Dorothy Ann Hohlt, secretary * 


son was obliged to leave 


MEMBERS OF THE PANEL us and hasten home 
from Brussels, addi- 
tional panel members 


were appointed to assist 
us from time to time as 
follows: 


Honolulu — Colonel H. 
LeRoy Muller 

Manila — Nathaniel P. 
Davis, Chargé d’Af- 
faires, Manila 

Tokyo and Shanghai— 
Monnett Davis, Con- 
sul General, Shanghai 

Bombay—John J. Mac- 
donald, Consul Gen- 


crossed India in a DC-3 
of Air India. From Bom- 
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eral, Bombay 


*See Miss Hohlt’s account of her round-the-world trip 
with the Examining Panel on page 24. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Letters to the Editors 


Human Beings Draft Instructions! 


Yokohama, Japan, 
April 8, 1947. 

To Tue Epbirors, 

THE AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 

Unless it has already been done, I hereby move 
that the inspired drafter* of enclosure No. 2 to 
Foreign Service Serial No. 699** be accorded 
public xyecognition for building morale and for 
bringing a few moments of refreshing laughter 
to what must have been many an office. Mr. 
Howell also merits our thanks for having signed 
the instruction. 

Many an officer throughout the world must 
have, just as myself,.groaned while struggling at 
the end of a hard day through the intricacies of 
still another accounting instruction requiring still 
another report and then, on discovering the gem 
at the end, to have 


It makes the officers and employees in the field 
realize that instructions are written by human be- 
ings and are not made up by unfeeling demons 
who are trying to make field personnel go mad 
trying to comply with all the instructions which 
seem to arrive at one time and which must usually 
be answered immediately or shortly thereafter. 

All the above was brought on by the Enclosure 
No. 2 of Department’s circular instruction of March 
19, 1947 (F.S.S. No. 699). Many officers in far 
distant posts where American comic strips are not 
available will fail to grasp the meaning of 4(D) 
in the sample form but those of us who are for- 
tunate enough to be sufficiently close to the United 
States to receive the newspapers regularly will 
agree that 52,370 rasbukniks is being spent for a 
good cause. 


Grorce E. PALMER 


Home Leave 


rushed out to share 
his find with the re- 
mainder of the staff. 
Thanks to the local 
Stars and Stripes the 
staff here have been 
able to keep them- 
selves well informed 
on the momentous de- 
velopments in Lower 


Slobbovia. 
U. ALExis JOHNSON 


SECRETARY OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 


*Loch Shumaker of 


The Division of Finance. 4. Requirements for: 


SPECIMEN FOR FORM ONLY 


AIRGRAM 
Zalia, Lower Slobbovia 
March 20, 1947 


FOR: CHIEF, DIVISION OF FINANCE 
REPORT OF ESTIMATED FOREIGN CURRENCY 
REQUIREMENTS NAL, 
For the Period May 1 to July 31, 1947 
1. Country Lower Slobbovia 
2. Monetary Unit Upper Slobbovian Rasbuknik 
3. Net Buying Rate per Dollar Rasbukniks 10 equal to 


The United States 
Enclosure No. 2 Mission 
Bucharest, Rumania 
March 28, 1947 
To THE Epiror, 


THE AMERICAN For- 
EIGN SERVICE JourR- 


The _ undersigned 
members of the staff 
of the Mission at Bu- 
$1.00 charest were, to put 
it frankly, appalled to 


Activity 300,000 learn in Radio Bulle- 
Sinaia: Oh c. Educational Activity—P. L. 584 121,420 tin No. 73 of March 
1 ” d. Quotas—Other Special Activity 52,370* 28 of the policy 

Consulate e. Total 915,850 


Aruba, N. W. I. 
Serial No. 699. 


April 24, 1947 (Signed) 


To Tue Epitors, *Includes: 


This report is submitted pursuant to Foreign Service 


adopted by the De- 
partment towards im- 
plementing the provi- 
sions of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946 


J. Clem Kadiddlehoffer III 
Vice Consul 


THE AMERICAN For- 
EIGN SERVICE JouR- 
NAL: 


It is always a pleas- 


Anticipated quota payment of 30,000 rasbukniks to Inter- 
national Association of Preserved Turnip Exporters, due 
June 30, 1947. 

Anticipated quota payment of 22,370 rasbukniks to the 
Society for the Perpetuation and Extension of Sadie 


concerning home 
leave. 

It appears from 
this announcement 


ant surprise when one Hawkins Day. 


that the Department 
has continued its tra- 


has struggled through 
reading some of the 
Department’s instructions to find that regardless of 
the strain under which a majority of the Depart- 
ment’s personnel is undoubtedly working, it has not 
deprived some individuals of their sense of humor. 
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ditional practice of 
pre-supposing insufficient appropriations without 
ascertaining Congressional sentiment. The an- 
nouncement states that: “The Department feels. it 
more advisable to project a program which seems 
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realizable rather than one which would be merely 
a false hope for many officers and employees be- 
cause of acute personnel shortages.” Accordingly, 
the 1948 budget as submitted to Congress calls for 
statutory home leave for slightly over 50% of the 
officers entitled to it and about 27% of the other 
employees of the Foreign Service. This reasoning 
is most difficult for us in the field to understand. 
It seems reasonable to suppose that Congress, when 
it passed the Act, assumed that its provisions would 
be enforced and that the question of granting less 
funds than are needed to complete the program 
must remain the responsibility of Congress. It is 
rather odd for the Department on its own initia- 
tive to destroy the leave program specifically pro- 
vided for in the Act. 

We had understood that the home leave provi- 
sions of the new Act, which has been the sub- 
ject of so much favorable publicity, were manda- 
tory and that the Department had no discretion 
in the matter, being obliged to seek sufficient ap- 
propriations to live up to the commitments to 
which it is now bound by statute law. What is 
the purpose of passing legislation such as the For- 
eign Service Act if its provisions are to be by- 
passed in such a manner? Why, rather than vio- 
late the provisions of its own legislation in this 
matter, does not the Department take emergency 
steps to relieve the “acute personnel shortage”? 
What became of the Manpower Act? 

For years personnel shortages, real and sup- 
posed, have kept officers and employees of the 
Foreign Service away from home for long periods 
of time and it had been the general understanding 
of the undersigned that the new Act was designed 
to prevent the continued de-Americanization of 
the Department’s officials abroad by use of this 
greatly over-worked excuse. Must the Foreign 
Service forever be made to suffer because out of 
a country of 140,000,000 people, the Government 
cannot recruit sufficient persons adequately to staff 
its posts abroad? Must the famous “exigencies of 
the Service” continue indefinitely to obviate the 
more attractive phases of Foreign Service life? 

We realize, of course, that there may be reasons 
for the Department’s decisions of which we are 
unaware but, if this is the case, in fairness to itself 
the Department should state them. It may very 
well be that Congress during the current economy 
campaign will not grant sufficient funds to bring 
all home who are chronologically eligible but it is 
hard to see what harm there could be in seeking 
them. 

The personnel problem is not without solution 
even if the Department is unable to obtain con- 
gressional approval for an increased staff. We 
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know of few officers or employees now in the 
Service who are not willing to shoulder an extra 
load in order to permit a colleague to depart on 
badly needed home leave. Even should the work 
of an office suffer slightly during the two-months 
period when a member of its staff is absent, the 
damage done in the long run will not compare with 
what will happen to the Service if the Depart- 
ment at the very outset begins evading its responsi- 
bilities under the Foreign Service Act. Careful ad- 
ministration can usually ensure the continued effi- 
cient functioning of an office with personnel away 
on leave. Even if personnel shortages do, in fact, 
delay many leaves, it seems unfair to be so positive 
of this in advance that sufficient appropriations are 
not even requested. 

It may be that at a post such as this which by 
force of circumstances has become a bit remote, 
we are taking an unrealistic view of this matter 
and we would accordingly greatly appreciate an 
indication of the feelings of the Service in other 
parts of the world. We feel strongly that the im- 
portance of home leave and also the importance 
of being assured that we will be able to get home 


_after two years’ service cannot be minimized nor 


can the damage to the efficient functioning of the 
service caused by the Department’s depriving once 
again its employees of this right by falling back on 
the explanation of inadequate personnel. A happy 
Service, even though badly understaffed, will serve 
its country better than a larger, grumbling one. 
C. VAUGHAN FerRcuson, JR. RayMonpD J. SWANSON 
CHARLES E. STULICKI Max RUMPAL 

Lee E. METCALF EmiLy E. JoHNSON 
Tuomas M. Jupp VirciniA H. BRowN 
Bruce WELDON BEATRICE S. CIOLLI 
Betty L. ZWoLANEK Roy O. WEstTLEY 


Editor’s Note: The JourNAL has obtained from 
the Division of Foreign Service Planning the fol- 
lowing explanation with reference to the above 
letter: 

Section 933(a) of the Foreign Service Act of 
1946 provides that “The Secretary shall order to 
the Continent of the United States on statutory 
leave of absence every officer and employee of the 
Service who is a citizen of the United States, upon 
completion of two years continuous service abroad 
or as soon as possible thereafter.” 

It is fully intended to carry out this provision 
as promptly as possible, and substantial progress 
in clearing up the backlog of home leave due has 
already been made and will be continued in 1948. 
Two factors are involved: first, the number of per- 
sonnel available to keep posts adequately manned 
while leave is granted; and, secondly, travel funds 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Hands Aeross the Caviar 


By Vircinta H. James,* Division of Eastern European Affairs 


Foreign Service Officers frequently criticize 
American delegations to Foreign Conferences for 
operating on their own; they complain that the 
Delegation establishes its headquarters and forgets 
there is such a thing as an American Mission or 
Consulate. This was not true of the recent Con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers in Moscow. In Mos- 
cow, the Embassy played the role of consultant, 
expeditor, host, guide, in fact it was on call day 
and night as trouble-shooter for the American 
Delegation at the Conference. 

In a completely socialized country such as the 
Soviet Union everything is accomplished through 
official channels. All arrangements for the Con- 
ference had to be worked out with the Embassy 
through the Soviet Foreign Office or other Govern- 
ment agencies rather than directly between the 
Conference administrative officers and private com- 
mercial firms and organizations. This meant that 
the Embassy’s finger was in every pie. Faced with 
a language barrier and unfamiliarity with Soviet 
customs and methods, the Delegation depended 
upon the Embassy staff for interpreter services and 
assistance in all its relations with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

The Embassy’s Conference troubles began 
months before the American delegation was sched- 
uled to arrive in Moscow. Visas were the first 


“Divisional Assistant. 


Spaso House, Moscow— 

Ambassador’s _ residence 

and working quarters of 
U. S. Delegation. 
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hurdle. Instead of the usual routine request of the 
Department to a foreign Embassy in Washington 
for diplomatic visas, in the case of the Moscow 
CFM personal data concerning each member of 
the staff and of the press group had first to be 
submitted to the Embassy in Moscow for clearance 
with the Foreign Office. From January through 
February, the Embassy was busy with this matter 
and a short time before the departure date 
clearance was obtained for 95 members of 
the official delegation and 36 American news- 
paper correspondents. The Embassy’s  success- 
ful negotiations with regard to the latter group, 
permitting in the Soviet Union for the first time 
such a large number of representatives of the 
American press, made possible the complete cover- 
age of the conference, in which the American Gov- 
ernment had been particularly interested. 


The next problem was to get the Delegation into 
Moscow. Ambassador Smith successfully solved 
this by arranging with the Soviet Government for 
the American Overseas Airlines to make the first 
commercial airline flight to Moscow. During the 
first week of March, three giant four-motored flag- 
ships of the AOA unloaded their cargo of American 
Delegation staff and press correspondents at the 
Moscow airport and this operation was repeated in 
the reverse at the end of the Conference. In addi- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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YOUNG BLOOD 


The JourRNAL has always favored promotion on 
merit. It therefore applauds the recent appointment 
from the career service of several relatively youth- 
ful chiefs of mission and the new Counselor of the 
Department. The personnel experiences of the war 
have proved that the responsibilities of important 
jobs can often best be carried by relatively young 
and vigorous men. During the war recruitment was 
at a standstill and some officers made a patriotic 
contribution by continuing to serve past the time 
when they might normally have been expected to 
retire. Now, however, the usual fluidity of the serv- 
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ice has been restored and will even be increased by 
the operation of the new promotion system. 

While we esteem the qualities of youth, we do not 
discount the value of service experience itself nor 
the advantage of seasoned counsel. Perhaps in the 
past the Service has been overweighted on the side 
of seniority. The goal of the new system is to 
bring more men to the top while still vigorous. Of 
course no one can locate precisely that meridian of 
age at which a man’s best years may occur. Mr. 
Justice Holmes’ mind was as good as ever in his 
eighties; the younger Pitt was in full flower before 
he was thirty. Surely the just mean must lie some- 
where in the elastic frontier between “si la jeunesse 
savait” and “si la vieillesse pouvait.” 

If the new system is to vitalize the Service as a 
whole, it is not enough that a few unusual men 
are ready to recognize that they have passed 
the prime. The Service must also accept the prin- 
ciple that even men who are widely recognized to be 
at the top of their powers may stand aside for 
younger men. 

The JourNAL believes in the need for young 


-blood at the top and is convinced that it can best 


be put there by the promotion on merit principle 
with its concomitant promotion-up or selection-out 
procedure. But if this system is to operate success- 
fully, it must not be allowed to stagnate at the top. 
We therefore feel that it behooves the successful 
officer to realize that far sooner than he thinks after 
he reaches the top he will no longer be “young 
blood,” and that before his years or his inclinations 
indicate withdrawal to a country retreat he may 
be called on to make way for the demands of youth. 

If an officer has his thirty years of distinguished 
service behind him we see no reason why, even 
though he may still be in his fifties, he should hesi- 
tate to step out gracefully and continue an active life 
in other fields thus promoting the healthy develop- 
ment of the Service. That this can be done with 
profit to the officer and further service to society is 
attested by the post-retirement careers of many ex- 
Chiefs of Mission whose career-long efficiency is 
unquestioned—such as a Director of the Export- 
Import Bank; an Adviser to the Siamese Foreign 
Ministry, and the U. S. Representative to the Pan 
American Union, to cite only a few. 

In the peacetime Army, which is now going over 
to selection-out, many distinguished General officers 
have set the precedent of standing aside for the 
younger men. They know this is the price of a 
hard-hitting ambitious service. In our Service it 
is no less important that the top ranking FSO’s 
realize that the success of the system which benefited 
them on the way up depends upon their willingness 
to allow it to benefit those following them. 
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Iu Memoriam 


GEORGE ATCHESON, JR. 


George Atcheson, Jr., courageous in his conviction, loyal in his friend- 
ship, and devoted to his Service, remained always unassuming, kind, and 
considerate of those about him. His high position, and great respon- 
sibility which he discharged with consummate skill brought great credit 
to himself, to his Service, and to his Government. His untimely and tragic 
death in a trans-Pacific plane accident on August 18 while en route to 
Washington from Tokyo brings a profound loss to the Foreign Service 
and to the American Government. 

But it is we his friends who feel acutely the sudden, personal loss of 
a kindred spirit who was always kind and helpful, whose quiet smile and 
contagious humor kept us from becoming tired and cynical, whose com- 
pany was always enjoyable and warming, and whose regard for us always 
remained the same. The Service has lost an outstanding officer, and we 


George Atcheson, Jr. 


have lost a good and close friend. 


Press Comment 


YOUNG, ABLE MEN CHOSEN 
BY MARSHALL 


From the Washington Post, August 6, 1947 


Secretary of State George C. Marshall is quietly 
deploying some of his youngest diplomats to key 
trouble spots in preparation for the diplomatic 
battle for peace with the Soviet Union, authoritative 
sources disclosed last night. 


Without fanfare, Marshall has been eliminating. ~ 


deadwood and inefficiency in the diplomatic seryice 
abroad. Political plum appointments have been 
held to the lowest level in history, and assignments 
given to men who have made a career of diplomacy 
to the world’s most important listening posts. 

By the end of the summer the United States will 
have in the Balkans, Central Europe and Sweden 
the strongest diplomatic representation in history. 
The Middle East area has been strengthened, and 
major changes in China and France appear to be 
in the near-future book. 

Marshall, it was said, has approached the prob- 
lem with his old Army tactics of seeking the most 
able “field commanders” available to him to be his 
eyes and ears in the strategic areas which ring the 
Soviet Union. 

The job is not completed, but is well under way. 

A United Press survey of the American embassies 
and legations abroad shows that for the first time 
in recent peacetime history career diplomats in top 
posts abroad far outnumber purely political ap- 
pointees. Also, America’s ambassadors and minis- 
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ters, on the average, are younger than in any recent 
period. 

The project abroad coincided with two similar 
ones at home in the State Department itself: (1) 
Selection of a department high command, which is 
about completed and has a preponderance of career 
diplomats; and (2) Streamlining the department 
by amalgamation of the various secretariats, cen- 
tralization of all intelligence work, and creation of 
a long-range planning staff. 


-- In his first six months as Secretary, Marshall has 


put at rest the fears of the career diplomats who 
thought he might pick many former Army col- 
leagues for high positions. He has not and, in- 
stead, has chosen more foreign service career offi- 
cers for high position than those men had even 
hoped for. 

These career men are not what the public is in- 
clined to describe as “striped pants” diplomats. 
They are scholarly, hardworking experts on various 
parts of the world who have devoted their lives 
to working long hours for small pay, and patiently 
climbing the ladder to the top. 

At home those at the top now receive $13,500. 
Those who have been appointed ambassador or 


ministers abroad get from $15,000 in Central 


America to $25,000 in the largest, most expensive 
embassies. 
; .The United Press survey disclosed the following 
acts: 
Total number of posts for ambassadors or min- 
isters—64 (Western Hemisphere, 21; Europe, 24; 
(Continued on page 46) 
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News From the Department ' 


By Jane WILSON 


Officers Detailed to National War College 


The Honorable Maynarp B. BARNEs, Career Min- 
ister, has been designated to serve as Deputy for 
Foreign Affairs at the National War College. Mr. 
Barnes was recently Chief of the U.S. Mission at 
Sofia. The National War College was established 
a year ago to provide for joint study of problems 
in the field of international relations by officers 
from all branches of the armed forces and from the 
Department of State. Ten Foreign Service officers 
attended part of the first course at the National 
War College which began last September. 

Sixteen Foreign Service officers and officers of 
the Department have been designated to attend the 
next course at the War College which begins Sep- 
tember 2. 1947: 


Foreign Service Officers: 
Ware Apams, Foreign Service officer of Class 3 
Max W. BisHop, Foreign Service officer of Class 3 


Watton C. Ferris, Foreign 


Service officer of Class 2 ; 


Cuar.es F. Knox, Foreign 
Service officer of Class 2 


Water P. McConaucuy. 
Foreign Service officer of 


Class 3 


ALFreD T. NEsTER, Foreign 
Service officer of Class 1 


Epwarp Pace, Jr., Foreign 
Service officer of Class 3 


Joun C. Poo, Foreign 
Service officer of Class 4 


GeorGE F. SCHERER, For- 
eign Service officer of Class 3 


WILLIAM P. Snow, Foreign 
Service officer of Class 3 


H. TIMBERLAKE. 
Foreign Service officer of 
Class 3 
20 


FSO Cecil B. Lyon . . . new member of 
Journal Editorial Board 


Eric C. WENDELIN, Foreign Service officer of 
Class 3 


Department of State Officers: 


F. Barser, Chief, Division of Carib- 
bean Affairs 


Joun O. BELL, Associate Chief, Aviation Divi- 
sion 


FisHER Howe, Executive Secretary, Board of the 
Foreign Service 


CLARENCE W. NicHoLs, Assistant Chief, Inter- 
national Resources Division 


“Great Issues” Course at Dartmouth 


Dr. Joun Dickey, formerly of the State Depart- 
ment, now President of Dartmouth College, has in- 
stituted a far-reaching project for undergraduates, 
designed to acquaint them with the basic national 
and international problems of 
the present day. A course, 
believed to be the first of its 
kind in a major institution of 
higher learning, to be known 
as “Great Issues,” will stress 
the importance and _responsi- 
bility of citizenship in the 
atomic age. The newspaper 
will be used as a text book 
and leading papers will be 
analyzed under the direction 
of the instructors, compari- 
sons made among the various 
dailies and the students will be 
taught how to evaluate and 
interpret the news. They may 
be asked, for example, to com- 
pare the treatment of news in 
the New York Times with that 
found in The Chicago Tribune 
or PM. Dr. Dickey is con- 
vinced that the course can 
serve an extremely valuable 
purpose in college life. 
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FOREIGN SERVICE 
INSTITUTE 


Class of July 1947 
and Staff 


Front row, |. to r.: Messrs. 
Bone, Clock, Stein, Sulli- 
van, Finn, Line, Holloway, 
Davis and Scott. 2nd row: 
Messrs. Leich, Weninger, 
Randy, Klein, Ainsworth, 
Fains, Gordon. 3rd row: 
Messrs. Smith, Kerrigan, 
Edelson, Laneaster, Hilli- 
ker, Tanguy, and Ather- 
ton. 4th row: Messrs. Hop- 
kins, Roudybush, Crosby, 
Rabenold, J. Whitlaw, 
Maddox, Taylor, Ernst, 
MeMorris and Thacker. 


Consul Declines Appointment 

The Lincoln papers long on deposit in the Li- 
brary of Congress and withheld from publication 
under the will of the late Robert T. Lincoln, the 
martyred President’s son, were recently made pub- 
lic and among them was revealed the following 
letter, addressed to President Lincoln, under date of 
April 8, 1863, written by William Kellog of Can- 
tcn, [inois: 

“T am in receipt of a note from your private sec- 
retary informing me that as a ‘mark’ of your ‘con- 
fidence and esteem’ you had appointed me consul 
at Valparaiso, Chile. 

“Certainly the Honor (underscored), attached to 
the office ought to satisfy the Ambition of the 
Most aspiring, and the salary (which would but 
little if any more than defray the Expenses of My- 
self and family to & from the place of duty), is as 
much as a reasonable Man should desire. Yet J 
feel myself compelled to decline the appointment. . .” 

Mr. Lincoln did not read the letter, and explained 
why on the envelope: “I understand my friend Kel- 
logg is ill-natured—therefore I do not read his let- 
ter.- A. L.” 


New Member of Editorial Board _ 
Foreign Service Officer Ceci B. Lyon has been 
appointed a member of the Editorial Board of the 
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Foreign Service Journal to succeed RoBert M. Mc- 
Brive who recently left for his new post at Port-au- 
Prince where he is assigned as Second Secretary. 
Mr. McBride served not only as a member of the 
Editorial Board but was also Acting Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Association during the temporary 
absence of the Secretary-Treasurer, FSO Care H. 
TIMBERLAKE. 

Mr. Lyon served on the Editorial Board Decem- 
ber 1943 to October 1944, during a previous tour 
of duty in the Department. He is at present Special 
Assistant to the Assistant Secretary for Political 
Affairs NorMAN Armour. The Journal again wel- 
comes Mr. Lyon to the Editorial Board. 


Personals 


The Honorable W1LL1Am Dawson has been named 
as Special Representative of the U. S., with the 
rank of Ambassador, on the Governing Board of 
the Pan American Union, effective August 11. Mr.. 
Dawson, former Ambassador to Uruguay, will be 
the first U.S. official to assume this post as a full- 
time responsibility. He succeeds on this board 
former Assistant Secretary of State Spruille Braden. 

Retired F.S.O. JoHN RANDOLPH has been invited 
to join the faculty of the Leadership Institute on 


(Continued on page 40) 
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FIELD CORRESPONDENTS : 4 

Austria—Martin F. Herz Ireland—Thomas McEnelly = 
Bolivia—Merlin E. Smith London—W. Stratton Anderson, Jr. " 
British Guiana—George W. Skora Mexico—Dixon Donnelley = 
Bulgaria—John E. Horner and George D. LaMont Morocco—Charles W. Lewis, Jr. ~ 
Canada—( Western) —Ralph A. Boernstein Nassau—John H. E. McAndrews , 
Canada (Eastern) —Terry B. Sanders, Jr. Nicaragua—Raymond Phelan = 
Ceylon—Perry N. Jester Panama—Henry L. Pitts, Jr. “ 
Colombia—John W. Campbell Paraguay—Henry Hoyt = 
Costa Rica—J. Ramon Solana Peru—Maurice J. Broderick = 
Dutch West Indies—Lynn W. Franklin Poland—Findley Burns, Jr. 7 
Ecuador—George P. Shaw Portugal—William Barnes = 
El Salvador—Murat Williams Rumania—Donald Dunham . 
France—George Abbott Southampton—William H. Beck = 
France (Southern)—William H. Christensen Spain—John N. Hamlin a 
French West Africa—William S. Krason Syria—Robert E. Cashin . 
Germany—William P. Cochran, Jr. Trinidad—Benjamin L. Sowell = 
Greece—William Witman, 2d Union of South Africa—John C. Fuess “ 
Guatemala—Andrew FE. Donovan, II Uruguay—Sidney Lafoon 
Hongkong—Betty Ann Middleton U.S.S.R.—Foy D. Kohler 


News From the Field 
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LISBON 


Ambassador John C. Wiley on steps of Belem Palace in Lisbon following pres- 

entation of credentials to President of Portugal. From left to right—Col. Francis 

B. Kane, Military Attache; Col. Gene H. Tibbets, Military Attache for Air; 

Ambassador Wiley; Dr. Henrique Vianna, Chief of Protecol; Mr. J. Webb 

Benton, Counselor of Embassy, a Dr. Carlos Pinto Ferreira of the Protocol 
. ivision. 
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BANGKOK 


On May 9th Ambassador 
Edwin F. Stanton present- 
ed his Credentials at the 
Grand Palace in Bangkok. 
L. to r., first row: James 
T. Scott, Commercial At- 
tache; Luang  Pradyat, 
Chief of Protocol; Ambas- 
sador Stanton, Nathaniel 
Lancaster, Jr., Second Sec- 
retary. Second row: Col. 
Reginald F. C. Vance, Mil- 
itary Attache; Lt. William 
H. Hunter, Assistant Naval 
Attache; Commander AI- 
fred W. Gardes, Naval At- 
tache; Robert Gibbons, 
Third Seeretary; and Lt. 
Col. William Law, Assis- 
tant Military Attache. 


LISBON 
July 11, 1947. 

Ambassador John Cooper Wiley and Mrs. Wiley 
arrived in Lisbon from the United States by air on 
June 7, 1947. Mr. Wiley presented his credentials 
to President Carmona on June 18 (see accompany- 
ing cut) and assumed charge of the Embassy on 
the same day. 

The arrival of the Wileys climaxed a series of 
transfers and replacements in the Lisbon Embassy 
during the past six months which is believed to be 
unprecedented. The shakeup commenced in Decem- 
ber, 1946, with the transfer of Attache William M. 
Wheeler to Rio de Janeiro; thereafter in rapid 
succession occurred the transfers of Second Secre- 
tary George E. Miller to Pernambuco, of Commer- 
cial Attache John Winsor Ives to Guatemala, of 
Ambassador Herman B. Baruch to The Hague, of 
First Secretary Charles E. Dickerson, Jr. to 
Johannesburg, of First Secretary Cavendish W. 
Cannon to Belgrade as Ambassador, and of Coun- 
selor Edward S. Crocker to Warsaw in the same 
capacity. 

Replacements who have thus far arrived to fill the 
vacancies created are Mr. J. Webb Benton, the new 
Counselor, who arrived here from The Hague late 
in June; Mr. David S. Green and Mr. Furniss L. 
Parnell, who arrived early in July to assume the 
duties of Commercial Attache and Administrative 
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Officer, respectively, and Vice Consul William B. 
Douglass, Jr. 

On top of all these changes the Embassy suf- 
fered a severe blow on July 1 when it received 
word that the Cultural Attache, Mr. Joseph S. 
Piazza, and the Press Attache, Mr. Jay Castillo, 
were to be recalled by reason of the Congressional 
cut in the Department’s OIC appropriation. 

The usual summer naval visits to Lisbon com- 
menced on July 2 with the arrival of the Empire 
State, training ship of the New York State Mari- 
time Academy, for a six day visit, with some 300 
cadet midshipmen and Naval Reserve officers 
aboard. Captain A. F. Olivet, U.S.N.R. and a num- 
ber of ranking officers and midshipmen were enter- 
tained by Ambassador Wiley at luncheon on July 3 
and as many of the vessel’s complement as could be 
accommodated were invited to the 4th of July re- 
ception at the Embassy residence. 

Mr. William B. Dunham of the Division of West- 
ern European Afftirs arrived in Lisbon late in May 
on a temporary assignment and seems. well on the 
way to spending most of the summer here. Other 
visiting firemen are Mr. Robert Rupard of the 
Foreign Service Planning Division and Miss Mary 
E. Mulloy, Foreign Service Personnel, who reached 
Lisbon early in July on the last leg of a survey 
trip they are making for the Office of Foreign Ser- 
vice to study the workings of a selected group of 
Foreign Service posts in Europe. 


WILLIAM BaRNES 
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Around-The-World Orals . 


By Ann Hou tt, Secretary of the Board of Examiners of the Foreign Service 


I was already in the clouds before | set foot in 
the four-engine United Airlines plane at National 
Airport, Washington, D.C. on March 28, 1947. And 
why not? What more could a girl ask than a trip 
around the world doing work she liked, accom- 
panied by five very fine, not to mention erudite, 
men on a very worthwhile mission? I was to be 
secretary to the Around-the-World Panel to ex- 
amine candidates for the Foreign Service. 

The preceding three weeks had been busy ones 
what with attending to such details as packing 
official luggage, obtaining a passport, getting the 
necessary “shots,” packing clothes, and trying to 
crowd both a winter and summer wardrobe into 
the maximum air travel luggage allowance of 65 
pounds. But at 5 p.m., I stepped aboard the plane 
with Mr. Joseph C. Green, Executive Director of 
the Board of Examiners for the Foreign Service, 
Mr. Frederick W. Brown, formerly of the Civil 
Service Commission, and Mr. Robert M. Brandin, 
Foreign Service Officer. 

The journey across the Rockies was about the 
roughest we encountered on the whole trip both 
from the standpoint of fatigue and weather (out 
came the smelling salts left on my desk by a most 
thoughtful fellow office member). However, we 
arrived in San Francisco where Mr. Wayne C. 
Taylor, former Under Secretary of Commerce, and 
Dr. A. Rex Johnson, Assistant Director of Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations, joined us. After 
food, sleep, a ride on the cable car and a visit to 
Top o’ the Mark on Sunday afternoon, we were in 
pretty good shape to begin our journey via ATC 
to Honolulu on Monday morning. 

The first encounter with ATC at Fairfield, Cal., 
wasn’t the most pleasant: our luggage was over- 
weight so out came some very personal and rather 
necessary items: we had to prove that we were 
free from vermin; the plane was delayed; and after 
seeing the movie instructing us on how to put on a 
Mae West and a parachute harness and how to 
live on a life raft in the Pacific Ocean, I didn’t 
care if we didn’t take off. Mr. Brandin, our ad- 
ministrative officer, assigned us each a post on 
the above mentioned raft—Mr. Green was to dis- 
tribute the shark powder (which is fatal to all sizes 
and shapes of sharks), Mr. Brown was to inflate 
the raft if it leaked, Mr. Taylor was to work the 
hand radio, Dr. Johnson was to paddle the raft. 

Midst much ado about parachute harnesses (Mr. 
Green is not mechanically inclined) we left foggy 
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San Francisco for balmy Hawaii where we landed 
at 3:00 a.m. We held our FS examinations in the 
Federal Building. We reconvened under the ban- 
yan tree on the patio at the Moana Hotel in order 
to dine together. As Mr. Green wasn’t too fond 
of pineapple, he was a bit dismayed to find our 
menu consisting of fruit cocktail with pineapple in 
it, baked ham with a slice of pineapple, iced tea 
with mint and a sliver of pineapple, and ice cream 
with crushed pineapple on top. 

I wasn’t disappointed when we discovered that 
our ATC craft was to be delayed two days in 
Honolulu. Waikiki Beach with its palm trees, white 
sand, warm. sun and beautiful blue water appealed 
to me. I discovered the others were also reconciled 
to this delay as we discussed our plight in our 
swimming suits on the beach the next morning. 
For a day and a half we watched people riding in 
on surf boards until Administrative Officer Brandin 
and I could stand it no longer. We pushed our 500 
pound board (I’m sure it weighed 500 pounds) 
at least 25 miles out against the small waves, over 
jagged coral reef, out to the breakers. As I inno- 
cently let the board slip from my hands and wash 
ashore I picked up new words for my vocabulary 
from Mr. Brandin. 

My birthday was April 3, the day we were sched- 
uled to cross the International Date Line thus los- 
ing that day and—joy!—one year of my age. But, 
as I said, according to ATC, we were to stay in 
Honolulu. What a nice April 3 I had—I was pre- 
sented with two beautiful leis and a surprise birth- 
day cake and we had been provided a car in which 
to do some sightseeing around Oahu which in- 
cluded a visit to Pearl Harbor. 

The ATC flight to Manila was an experience. 
We were loaded on a cargo plane at Hickam Field 
at 3:40 a.m. with boxes, mail bags and huge crates. 
We had been in the air only ten minutes when one 
of the officers calmly asked us to prepare for an 
emergency landing since the hydraulic fluid was 
leaking rapidly and we were returning to Hickam 
Field. We tightened our safety belts, said fare- 
well to one another, braced ourselves and made a 
perfect landing. I couldn’t help noticing, however. 
a fire engine and an ambulance waiting for us on 
the field. At 5:00 a.m. we took off again. We sat 
on stretchers, rested our weary feet on the mail 
bags, and spent a good deal of our time playing 
bridge or rummy, reading and re-reading books. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Miss Ann Hohlt at the base of the oldest 
pyramid at Giza. 


Some of the members of the Panel on a trip 
to the beautiful resort, Myonoshita, near Tokyo. 
L. to r.: Army driver, Mr. Frederick W. Brown, 
Mr. Wayne C. Taylor, Army driver, Robert 
Brandin, Miss Hohlt and Mr. Joseph C. Green. 


The author and FSO Robert Brandin drift 
down the Nile. 


The Bookshelf 


Frances C. DE WoLr, Review Editor 


If Men Want Peace. By Joseph A. Mander 
and Nathan H. Engle. MacMillan, New York, 
1946, pp. 292, $2.50 


The editors of “If Men Want Peace” are all pro- 
fessors at the University of Washington. This does 
not mean, however, that the treatment of the sub- 
ject is purely theoretical. On the contrary, the 
authors are less concerned with theories than with 
concrete situations which must be understood and 
with concrete things which can and must be done. 

Together with the editors the authors number 
twenty four, mostly from the University. Each has 
some peculiar qualification which recommends him 
to write on the subject he chose. As a result we 
have a book containing a much broader and more 
comprehensive treatment of the subject than would 
have been probable if there had been but one 
author. This is fortunate because the problem of 
how to establish a lasting peace is generally agreed 
to be one of the most complex yet most important 
to solve of any facing us. 

The book is divided into four parts. The first, 
discussing the maintenance of peace, reviews his- 
torically the trials of different kinds of international 
organization; the collapse of some, and what is 
currently considered to be the requirements to as- 
sure security. Finally, a critical analysis is made of 
proposals for regional organization and the inter- 
national law of the future. 

Parts two, three, and four then discuss in more 
detail the political, economic, and cultural factors 
which bear on the problem of choice of the road to 
follow. 

Prominent in the political discussion is considera- 
tion of dependencies, national minorities and in- 
dividual freedom within states. Two chapters are 
given over to racial problems. 

The problem of cartel operations looms large 
in Part Three on economic and social welfare. This 
is tied in closely with monetary policy and the prob- 
lems of free communications. The other major con- 
sideration in this Part, more closely concerned with 
social welfare, is labor and its relief and rehabili- 
tation. 

Finally, the longer view is taken—consideration 
of the cultural basis for world peace—wherein the 
need to promote education both in arts and letters 
and in science and technology is stressed. Some 
thought is given to the psychological. factors in- 
volved and to the role of religion and morals in 
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promoting the peace. Two of the editors collaborate 
in a chapter on nationalism and the need for its 
modification in light of what is in the international 
interest. The last chapter is a statement on the 
United Nations by the Editors in which they at- 
tempt to estimate its probable effectiveness in pro- 
moting the peace. Some suggested points of em- 
phasis are indicated if the United Nations is to be 
successful. 

The book is very readable. Each chapter is short 
and to the point. Organization of the discussion is 
logical and after one has read it he most surely will 
feel he has a much clearer understanding of those 
actions which must be taken—“If Men Want Peace.” 


D. R. MacQuivey 


Economic Reconsiruction 
By George Radin. King’s 
New York. 1946. $2.50. 

This book was compiled and edited by George 
Radin, an internationally known lawyer. However, 
it was written by anonymous United States govern- 
mental experts in agriculture, economics, power de- 
velopment, and other related fields. The plan was 
designed for Yugoslavia in particular, but its intent 
is for the Balkan states, and all countries in need 
of rehabilitation in general. The whole plan of re- 
construction is developed around the Zagrubas, a 
type of cooperative farming, that is an ancient and 
peculiar feature of the Yugoslav agrarian structure. 
The programs cover every phase of the social and 
economic life of the farm, from crop and stock im- 
provements to health and educational plans. There 
are also included suggestions for the strengthening 
of the cooperative system, such as an adequate cred- 
it organization with low rates of interest, a coopera- 
tive research agency, and a national organization to 
protect the interests of the cooperatives. The au- 
thors take a serious approach to a serious subject, 
but if it can be accomplished in the Balkans it 
would go far to restoring world order. But there 
can be no doubt that Yugoslavia will have to put 
its political house in order before it can achieve 
success in its domestic reconstruction. 

This book can be recommended without reserva- 
tion to those seeking a realistic treatment of the 
grave problems of reconstruction and rehabilitation. 


ELEANOR WEST. 


in Yugoslavia. 
Crown Press, 
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Scientific Man Vs. Power Politics. By Han J. 
Morgenthau, Associate Professor of Political 
Science, University of Chicago, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1946. Pp ix, 244. $3.00 
Bureaucrats among Foreign Service Officers 

should delight in the inescapable conclusion drawn 

from Professor Morgenthau’s penetrating study that 
man’s constitutional inability reasonably to solve his 
political problems particularly in the field of inter- 
national relations will always provide numerous 
jobs for the international middleman, the diplomat. 

However, no matter what measure of joy members 
of the profession may experience in the knowledge 
that diplomacy of one type or form is assured of 
longevity equal to that of humankind, they must 
inevitably be sobered by the implications for mod- 
ern scientific man involved in his failure; and 
equally must they be aware of the facile, widespread 
cynicism which this realism as a product of such 
comprehension can create and has already created 
in the minds of individuals of every race and na- 
tion, whether as a result of judgment or of instinct. 

The author states that “This book, while con- 
scious of the role accidents play in history, con- 
tinues the search for the general causes of which 
particular events are but the outward manifesta- 
tions. . . . Consideration of the general causes 
points to a general decay in the political thinking 
of the Western world. This decay is represented 
most typically by the belief in the power of science 
to solve all problems. . . . It is the purpose of this 
book to show why this belief in the redeeming 
powers of science is misplaced, to point to the ele- 
ments in philosophic and political thought from 
which this belief has arisen and in which it mani- 
fests itself, and finally, to indicate those intellectual 
and moral faculties of man to which alone the prob- 
lems of the social world will yield.” 

The current dominant philosophy of liberalism, 
based on rationalism, is attributed by Professor 
Morgenthau to the early geographical and scientific 
discoveries which opened huge vistas of knowledge 
of the principles of nature and their subjection to 
the use of man. The resulting belief in science as 
a cure-all misconstrued the nature of man, the na- 
ture of the social world, and the nature of reason 
itself; and in overlooking the biological impulses 
and ‘spiritual aspirations of man, it gave a false 
foundation to ethics, exaggerated the role of reason 
in human life, and strove to employ the natural 
sciences as a means of solving social problems. 

In the international disasters since World War I 
the author sees the proof that rationalistic liberalism 
has no validity in its relation to actual experience, 
and he considers that the defeat of the Axis has 
given us one more breathing spell in which to re- 
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assess current political philosophy and problems. 
He would base this re-examination on the premise 
that “power politics, rooted in the lust for power 
which is common to all men, is for this reason in- 
separable from social life itself. In order to eli- 
minate from the political sphere not power politics 
—which is beyond the ability of any philosophy or 
system—but the destructiveness of power politics, 
rational faculties are needed different from, and 
superior to, the reason of the scientific age.” 

The answer is not to be found in the attempt to 
make politics a science. It can be found only in 
the political wisdom of statesmen who have the 
moral courage to act; and who, with a deep under- 
standing of the nature of man, exert the moral 
judgment necessary to select the least evil course 
of action. 

But even the statesman experiences the “human 
tragedy” in that he too will be unable to reconcile 
his longings with his actual situation. 

There is nothing new in these ideas. However, the 
manner in which the field is analyzed and the con- 
clusion reached can leave the reader with little 
doubt as to the validity of the reasoning. 

The reviewer can only state that the conclusion 
is unsatisfactory for one who seeks a specific solu- 
tion to the world’s dilemmas. What it leads back to 
is the question of a moral regeneration within 
man; a shift from utilitarian ethics to traditional 
ethics; a deeper revaluation of the nature of man 
and the resolve to apply the knowledge in the most 
moral way; and elimination of a political morality 
as distinct from private ethics. 

It is impossible to give a brief inclusive summary 
of this pithy, already condensed book. Full appre- 
ciation can be realized only in the full reading of it. 

However, after reading it the optimist will con- 
tinue to overestimate the capacity of man reasonably 
to solve his political problems, for he will consider 
that the knowledge of the nature of man and of the 
fallacies in the present day liberal philosophy will 
be sufficient to set man on the road to Utopia. 

On the other hand, the pessimist, realizing the 
contradictions of man’s nature and the grave im- 
probability that man can resolve his conflicts both 
morally and rationally, will resort to ultra-Machia- 
vellianism. 

The optimist and the pessimist will in each case 
contribute to mankind’s degradation. 

The man of the middle-of-the-road bears the 
hopes for human salvation. He is the statesman 
sought, knowing the nature of man, able to act on 
the basis of the most moral compromise; always 
aware of principles, basing his action on the cir- 
cumstances. 

Rosert C. StrRonG 
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HANDS ACROSS THE CAVIAR 


(Continued from page 17) 


tion, Ambassador Smith arranged for the establish- 
ment of an air-courier service via EATS (European 
Air Transport Service—not an air Hot Shoppe.) 
Secretary Marshall set the tone for the Embassy’s 
role in the Conference by appointing Ambassador 
Smith as his deputy, or No. 2 Man on the Delega- 
tion. The Ambassador was consulted in all impor- 
tant matters relating to the Conference and was 
assisted by Counselor Elbridge Durbrow (who de- 
serves a Medal of Merit for his never failing 
assistance to the Delegation), John Davies, Jr.. 
Foy Kohler, Merritt N. Cootes, G. Frederick Rein- 
hardt, S. Roger Tyler, Jr.. John M. McSweeney. 
Oscar C. Holder and William A. Crawford. These 
members of the Embassy’s staff were authorized 
to act as Special Liaison Officers and served as 
the Ambassador’s deputies, attending alternatively 
each of the meetings of the Council as observers. 
The Soviet Government completely evacuated the 
Moskva, the finest and most modern hotel in Mos- 
cow, usually reserved for top Soviet officials, for 
the use of the foreign Delegations. To Ambassador 
Smith’s anxious inquiries regarding the progress 
in freeing the Moskva hotel rooms, a high Soviet 
official replied “They aren’t exactly clerks we are 
moving out of the Moskva.” While taking ad- 
vantage of the excellent living quarters furnished 
by the Soviet Government, because of special cir- 
cumstances the American Delegation decided to 
locate its offices in the Ambassador’s residence and 
in the Chancery. With the arrival of the first plane 
Spaso House became a little State Department. The 
ballroom, game rooms and corridors .were now 
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Spring thaw as seen from the Am- 
bassador’s front window in Moscow. 
(Photos by Dorothy Wilde) 


crowded offices: conferences were constantly held 
in the drawing rooms, the upstairs sitting room 
was turned into an office and several of the bed- 
rooms were used by members of the Delegation: 
the Embassy servants were kept busy maintaining 
a constant supply of coffee cups to the large ball- 
room group who were practically interned there 
from 9 in the morning until late at night, the 
dining room became a midday and evening mess 
for many of the higher officers of the Delegation 
staff. It was a rare day when Mrs. Smith had less 
than five extra people at the table and the average 
was usually ten. Mrs. Smith’s extra-curricular con. 
ference duties made a large dent in her day. The 
many demands on her time placed her practically 
on a Conference schedule with the rest of the Dele- 
gation and her many kindnesses made life more 
pleasant in Moscow for the Delegation. 

There was literally no member of the Embassy 
staff who did not contribute to the Conference by 
additional office chores and by using their precious 
commissary and rationed goods for the entertain- 
ment of members of the Delegation staff or of the 
press—all this while they carried on their regular 
Embassy duties. Through the help of the Embassy 
staff the Delegation was able to see some of the 
sights of Moscow and to obtain an insight into 
Moscow life that would otherwise have been im- 
possible. Counselor Durbrow made his apartment 
available at all hours of the day and night for 
officials of the Conference and members of the 
press. Conferences here frequently took the form 
of lunch meetings in order to fit into the day’s 
work. Practically all) members of the American 
Delegation and of the press group were assisted 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Ambassador John F. Simmons taking oath of office as Ambassador 
to Ecuador at San Salvador, July 1, the day before his departure 
jor his new post. Oath being administered by Consul Robert E. 
Wilson. In background, l. to r., are Owen R. Hutchinson, Public 
Relations Officer; Mrs. John F. Simmons; Richard H. Donald, 
Vice Consul and Third Secretary; Clerk Norma L. Miller; Leslie 
Albion Squires, Vice Consul and Third Secretary; and Maior 
William D. Ziler, Military Attaché. 


President Truman, on his recent visit to Ottawa, called at the 
Embassy where all members of the staff were presented by Am- 
bassador Atherton. Here the President and the Ambassador are 
shown in the latter’s office with some of the Embassy children. 
The children from left to right are, Nicky Roper, Ann Roper. 
Leontine Raby, Bobby Colclough, Eric Doten, Drew Colclough, 
Sandra Sheumaker, Stephen Roper, Betty Antoniades, Cris Shil- 
lock. Courtesy Terry B. Sanders, Jr. 


Service Glimpses 


FSU Huram,A. Boucher, while on leave in the U. S., made 

a talk on the Foreign Service before the Credit Women’s 

Breakfast Club in Bremerton, Washington. Here he is seen 

(at right) just after making the address, with Captain and 

Mrs. John Robins. Captain Robins is commanding officer 
at the Naval Hospital at Bremerton. 


Portrait of Mrs. Fenia Armstrong, wife of Second 

Secretary Lawrence S. Armstrong in charge of 

the Consular Section of the Embassy at Lisbon, 

painted by Vice Consul Worthington Hagerman, 
also at that post. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


‘Continued from page 16) 


available. It is well known that the Service has 
been chronically short in both respects for a 
number of years, but a vigorous effort is now being 
made to obtain both the needed personnel and 
travel funds. 

When the 1948 budget was prepared and sub- 
mitted to Congress, it was computed that 661 For- 
eign Service personnel would be eligible for home 
leave on the old basis of three years or more serv- 
ice and 1,924 on the new basis of two years service 
at a post,—a total of 2,585 persons. Since that 
time it has been possible by means of transfers of 
funds, obtaining some additional money under a 
1947 deficiency appropriation, and a_ strenuous 
effort to make required adjustments in staffs at 
posts, to provide home leave for the fiscal year 
1947, it is believed, to all persons who have had 
‘three years or more service at their post and 
who wished to take home leave at this time. In 
the 1948 budget as it has now been reported by 
the House Committee pending consideration by the 
Senate and final vote in both Houses, travel funds 
are included which will provide home leave for 
800 persons. It is calculated that this is the maxi- 
mum number to which it will be possible in fiscal 
1948 to provide home leave and at the same time 
retain adequate staffs at the posts, although there 
will be approximately 1,724 persons eligible. That 
is, it will be possible to give home leave to slight- 
ly more than one-half of the people to whom it 
is due. However, it is felt that to have cleaned 
up the backlog of long overdue leave and to have 
succeeded in providing leave to approximately one- 
half of the persons to whom it is due on the new 
basis will be at least a substantial step toward full 
discharge of this debt of the Service to its em- 
ployees and, in light of present exigencies, a con- 
siderable accomplishment. Furthermore, it is ex- 
pected that the same rate of progress will be main- 
tained, and within two or three years the provision 
of the new Act will be fully carried out and home 
leave will be available to all personnel as it comes 
due. 

It is recognized that many employees have served 
in arduous duties for longer periods of time than 
they properly should have done, and that both the 
Department and the posts in the field are anxious 
to carry out an equitable leave program. The 
funds expected to be available in fiscal 1948 will 
permit recruitment of additional Foreign Service 
personnel and some increases in staffs. Time will 
be required to recruit, train, and move to the field 
the new personnel, and administrative problems in 
making transfers and replacements are, of course, 
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inevitable. Furthermore, as all posts are aware, 
we are now required to prepare our budgets in 
much greater detail and place them on a sound 
realistic basis of estimates and justifications by 
each post. It is confidently believed that if this is 
properly done we will obtain the cooperation of 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Congress in pro- 
viding the funds necessary to carry out all aspects 
of the Foreign Service program, including this very 
necessary matter of home leave for all personnel. 


EXCHANGE OF CORRESPONDENCE UPON 
THE RESIGNATION OF THE HON. ELLIS 
O. BRIGGS AS CHAIRMAN OF THE EXECU- 
TIVE COMMITTEE OF THE FOREIGN 
SERVICE ASSOCIATION 


July 8, 1947. 


Edward T. Wailes, Esquire, 

Chief, Division of British Commonwealth Affairs, 
Department of State. 

Dear Tom: 

Since I have now relinquished my duties in ARA, 
I am tendering herewith my resignation as Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the Foreign 
Service Association. 

I could not begin to describe what a pleasure and 
satisfaction it has been to work with you and our 
other friends on the Executive Committee and to 
have participated in the various projects and tasks 
that have occupied our attention during the past 
year. It’s a satisfaction to feel that we have made 
genuine progress and that the foundations of a more 
useful organization have been made. To each one 
of you my thanks for your fine support and my 
warmest personal good wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELtis O. Briccs, 


The Executive Committee made the following 
acknowledgment to Mr. Briggs: 

July 16, 1947. 

It is with very sincere regret that we have re- 
ceived and have to accept your resignation as Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the Foreign 
Service Association. 

During the last nine months a great deal has 
been accomplished. We now have a Director, an 
increasing membership, an auditing system, and 
splendid new quarters. All of these forward steps 
are in a large measure due to your initiative and 
effective leadership. Personally, as members of 
the Executive Committee, and on behalf of the For- 
eign Service in general, we want you to know our 
appreciation and gratitude. 

Our friendship and best wishes go with you to 
your new post as Ambassador to Uruguay. 
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SECURITY 


STEEL Lier Vans 


These vans can always be used for shipments 
to the capitals and principal cities of West- 
ern Europe and the capitals of South Amer- 
ica, Eastern U.S.A. and Canada. They can 
be sent to other places—if an outgoing load 
from destination is in sight. We would not 
want to send a van to Timbuktu unless 
there was an outgoing load available at 
Timbuktu. Reduced insurance on_ ship- 
ments in steel vans. Less ocean freight also. 


Insurance in Dollars 


We try to keep insurance orders on file at 
the Embassies, legations, and Consulates. 
If none are available, write us giving the 
value of your goods (if possible by cate- 
gories), date of policy desired, point of 
origin and destination of the shipment. State 
whether annual policy or one to cover dur- 
ing shipment only, is desired. We will mail 
policy and bill. 


Security Storage Companp 
of Washington 


a safe depository 
for over 55 years at 


1140 FIFTEENTH STREET 
District 4040 


European Office: 
31 Place du Marche, St. Honoré, Paris 


Affiliated with the American Security and Trust Co. 
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CUSTOM OF OUR 
OVERSEAS CUSTOMERS 


Even in the remotest parts of the globe 
foreign service officers find it convenient... 
and frequently necessary...to maintain a 
Washington banking contact. 

With years of experience in meeting the 
diverse needs of our foreign account clientele, 
American Security can offer you specialized 
attention...invaluable when quick action is 
imperative...always a source of comfort in 
routine financial matters. 

We invite you to inquire about any phase 


of our banking, trust, or safe deposit facilities. 


American Security 


& TRUST COMPANY 
Main Office: Fifteenth St.and Pennsylvania Ave. 
(Opposite the United States Treasury) 
WASHINGTON, D. C.. 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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SINCLAIR Distributors 


throughout the world make 
available a line of highly 
SPECIALIZED LUBRICANTS for 
all Industrial and Automo- 
tive needs. NEW SINCLAIR 
OPALINE MOTOR OIL devel- 


oped through wartime 
experience, is a PREMIUM 
GRADE LUBRICANT that 


cleans as it lubricates. 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO e ATLANTA 
FORT WORTH e KANSAS CITY 
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HANDS ACROSS THE CAVIAR 
(Continued from page 32) 


in some way by Mr. Durbrow and other members 
of the Embassy staff. 

Designated by the Ambassador to coordinate 
administrative details, Second Secretary McSweeney 
handled the bulk of the administrative problems 
through the pre-conference stage and continued to 
work with the Conference Delegation. Although the 
Delegation had a separate allotment of funds to cov- 
er its expenses, much work fell to the Embassy staff 
in connection with the actual payment of obligations 
incurred. Merritt Cootes, Certifying Officer of the 
Embassy and Alva Taber, Special Disbursing Agent 
of the Embassy, helped keep the financial affairs 
of the Conference on a top-notch basis and made 
possible a per diem payment up to the day before 
the Delegation left Moscow. 

Such formal entertainment by the Delegation as 
Conference etiquette required would have been im- - 
possible without the assistance of the Embassy staff 
and Ambassador and Mrs. Smith. The Seeretary’s 
dinner to the Ministers, the reception to the press 
correspondents, in fact all official entertainment 
was held at Spaso House. Since food is strictly 
rationed and scarce in Moscow, for these official 
functions it was necessary to resort to the Embassy 
commissary, supplemented by supplies flown in 
from Berlin. First Secretary Reinhardt advised in 
protocol matters and attended personally to its more 
important phases. The advice and guidance from 
the Embassy officers in these matters enabled the 
Delegation to derive the maximum benefit from 
the limited number of official functions which the 
Conference schedule permitted. Despite the strong 
differences in the American and Soviet positions 
which developed at the Conference, Mr. Molotov 
appeared to enjoy the Secretary’s dinner and stayed 
until a late hour. 

We ate their caviar, drank their vodka, bothered 
them with all our troubles and left them behind 
in Moscow. 


AROUND-THE-WORLD ORALS 
(Continued from page 24) 


We finally arrived at Nichols Field, Manila. 
where we were met by Mr. Nathaniel P. Davis. 
Because of hard work my views of Manila were 
limited to sights of destruction along the road to 
and from the office. I had lunch with Gloria Rusch 
and Fayette J. Flexer at the Army-Navy Club. Ma- 
nila was hot and there were mosquitos so the high- 
light-of my stay there was my very pleasant visit 
with the Davises with whom I stayed. 

We had been out of Manila for an hour when 
again we found ourselves turning back. This time 
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Father of 88 million! This one-cyl- 


inder Winton is said to be the daddy. 


of all gasoline cars made and sold 
in the United States. 


Since it was built, some 88 mil- 
lion motor vehicles have been pro- 
duced in America. 


One company—Goodyear—has 
made more than enough pneumatic 
tires to provide every one of the 88 
million with a complete set of 4 
tires. 


Goodyear has made and sold over 
400,000,000 tires— millions more 
than any other manufacturer. 


In the highly competitive tire field, 
you don’t stay first unless you’re 
best. So when you pick tires for 
your car, remember the one fact 
which stands out like a beacon: 
again this year, as every year for the 
last 32, it’s true that ‘“‘more people 
ride on Goodyear tires than on any 
other make’’! 


First-every year for 32 years 


Two versions of the world’s finest tire 
De Luxe Rib Tread 
De Luxe All-Weather Tread 


More people, the world over, ride on Goodyear tires than on any other make! 
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OLD CROW 
BRAND 


WATIONAL DISTILLERS 


EXPORT COMPANY, ING. 
120 Broadway, New York 5, New York, U.S.A, 


BELLOWS PARTNERS CHOICE whiskey—a biend 
‘OLD CROW—bonded bourbon or rye 
* OLD SUNNY BROOK whiskey—a blend 
RON MERITO—White or Gold Label 
- OLD GRAND-DAD—bonded bourbon 
GILBEY'S GIN—The International Gin 
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Of liquors 


Famous old brands from a dis- 
tinguished family facilitate your 
selecting of the best for those mo- 
ments of traditional friendliness. 
These are liquors of smooth, 
rare quality and mellow flavor. All 
maintain thehigh standards of excel - 
lence that warrant your patronage, 
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because the radio set was “Kaput.” After two 
hours’ wait we took off at 6:40 am. On this lap 
we spent 16 hours on Okinawa. From Okinawa to 
Tokyo I spent most of my time in the co-pilot’s seat 
where I listened to mellow music over the ear- 
phones and got a wonderful view of Fujiyama and 
Hiroshima. 

We ate a very hearty breakfast in the Imperial 
Hotel in Tokyo, where the men of our party were 
staying. The meals in that unique hotel are served 
very efficiently by Japanese girls clad in bright 
kimonos with yellow obis. 

Mr. Monnett B. Davis, Consul General in Shang- 
hai, and his charming wife joined our group there. 
He was to serve as fifth examiner in Tokyo and 
Shanghai. 

Our work in Tokyo was rather strenuous but not 
half as strenuous as rushing home from the office 
to get dressed and transported to a cocktail or 
dinner party in thirty minutes, given by either 
Ambassador Atcheson, Col. Hammond, Glenn Ab- 
bey. or Harry Pfeiffer and Doug Overton of Yoko- 
hama. Also along the line of recreation was the 
Cherry Blossom Costume Ball given in the Imperial 
Hotel which was a grand affair. It was priceless 
seeing Glenn Abbey, William J. Sebald, Col. and 
Mrs. John Hammond, and Dick Poole dressed in 
ancient costumes with make-up to match and to 
see the little Japanese orchestra clapping their 
hands to “Five Minutes More.” 

I was rather disappointed to find that the Ameri- 
can Military authorities prohibited eating in Jap- 
anese restaurants and attendance at their night 
clubs. I was interested to watch Gen. MacArthur 
enter his office amid the customary military cere- 
mony. I was surprised to find half the Japanese 
in Tokyo in kimonos and the like and half in 
European dress. I was amazed to find myself feel- 
ing very much a giant as | walked along the streets 
among these people. 

We flew from Tokyo to Shanghai in a “plush 
job,” one of Gen. MacArthur’s planes, piloted by 
the famous Major Storey. What a contrast to the 
cargo ship of ATC! 

Shanghai is a dirty, noisy, crowded city but I 
loved every minute of our stay there. The Monnett 
Davises, James B. Pilchers, Paul Meyers and the 
boys on the seventh floor of the Consulate General 
made our stay a very pleasant one, and I’m sure I 
wouldn’t have enjoyed it quite as much had it not 
been for Lyda Mae Francis and Cora Smith, for- 
merly of OFS. As we were delayed here for two 
weeks we found time to ride in rickshas—eat 
Chinese chow with chopsticks—it was wonderful 
watching the examiners’ techniques with these tools. 
Also we went to a Japanese restaurant where we 
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Building Peace through Trade 


Diligently serving the cause of peace, Grace 


Line’s modern fleet of twenty-five Santa 
ships is helping build the world trade upon 
which prosperity and good international re- 
lations depend . . . transporting people and 
commodities between the Americas with 
speed and efficiency. 


Regular Direct American Flag Passenger 
and Freight Service between the Americas 
Between New York, Atlantic Ports and N.W.L, 
Venezuela, Colombia, Panama, Canal Zone, 
Ecuador, Peru (Bolivia), Chile. 


e 
Between U. S. Gulf Ports and West Coast of 


South America. 
e 


Between U. S. Pacific Ports and Guatemala, 
El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
Panama and West Coast of South America. 


For detailed information address 


GRACE LINE 


10 Hanover Square, New York 
Agents and offices in all principal cities 
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The need for more and better steel- 
reinforced concrete highways con- 
tinues to expand. To meet today’s 
exacting engineering requirements, 
UNITED STATES STEEL—the 
world’s largest steelmaker—has 
developed steels superior even to 
those of but a few short years ago. 


Produced for a wide variety of both ° 


construction and industrial uses, 
U'S'S Steels are available through 
the worldwide resources of the 
United States Steel Export Company. 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT CO. 


STEEL for the world 


30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 8, U.S. A. 
WE SERVE THE WORLD 
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shed our shoes upon entrance and ate our food, 
which was cooked on a grill in the middle of a 
very low table, sitting cross-legged, kneeling, doing 
the Coolie squat or just doing the best we could 
to get food into our mouths with the aid of nothing 
but chopsticks. We found the hot rice wine very 
tasty and a good time was had by all. 

Tea at the Chinese Country Club given by Mr. Woo 
(who had spent one of the best Christmases of his 
life in Texas) was most enjoyable as were evenings 
at the French Club, Fiakers, and the Argentine. 

After arising for 11 consecutive mornings at 
7:00, throwing things into a suit case, and thrice 
even getting to the airport only to find the weather 
condition in Hong Kong too bad to allow a land- 
ing, we finally took off. 

In Hong Kong we were billeted in RAF quarters. 
I roomed with a very nice British girl who made 
the rather profound statement after admiring my 
job, my cosmetics and my rather wrinkled clothes, 
“English girls don’t realize what they’re missing 
and American girls don’t realize what they have.” 
Hong Kong seemed a rather uneventful, but lovely, 
place where I spent most of my time at the office. 
The pleasantness of our stay there was enhanced by 
Misses Betty Ann Middleton and Betty Zimmerman 
and Messrs. Charles E. Brookhart and Fred Hill. 

But on to Calcutta whose lovely spots as I saw 
them are limited to Fletchers’ gallery, Thompsons” 
garden and the Calcutta Swimming Club. If asked 
about India’s principal products I believe I’d reply 
children, sacred cows and betel nuts. 

My nights in Bombay (not taken from the 
book of the same name) were more stimulating 
than my days. I loved watching Indians adorned 
in turbans, doties and saris dancing to “Irish Eyes 
are Smiling” sung with brogue by a Hindu, seeing 
the moon on the Gateway of India by the Arabian 
Sea, and dining with an Indian couple—she a 
Mohammedan, he a Hindu. Nor shall I soon for- 
get the sight of people sleeping in the streets; a 
fifteen year old mother beggar; the burning ghats: 
or Towers of Silence. 

Indian food with curry reminded me of my first 
Mexican dinner washed down with tequilla. “Twas 
good to meet such names as John J. Macdonald, 
J. Jefferson Jones III, Henry W. Spielman and Mr. 
Chari. “Twas good also to renew old acquaintances, 
Betty Ann Garner and George W. Small. 

The attractive TWA hostess may have made that 
interminable flight to Cairo (stops in Saudi Arabia 
and Palestine) seem a ride on a magic carpet to 
the men in the party—I was airsick myself. And 
being awakened by ten buzzing flies the next morn- 
ing at an ungodly hour in the new Semiramis 
Hotel on the Nile didn’t alleviate my misery. But 
I wouldn’t mind being stationed in Cairo. Cairo— 
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@ Favorite meeting place of For- 
eign Service men in the Nation's 
Capital. Four blocks from the De- 
partment of State. Convenient to 
all points of interest in Washing- 
ton. Exclusive Men’s Bar. Famous 
food. Coffee Shop. Gay Cocktail 
Lounge. Air Conditioned in the 
summer. 


The 
AYFLOWER 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
C. J. MACK, General Manager 


bazaars, pyramids, sphinx, camels, mosques, mum- 
mies, Egyptian tummy, Swimming in the Nile. 

Rome next. Rome is a beautiful place. Rome 
has beautiful shops. Rome has microbes in its 
vegetables that made two examiners sick. Barring 
fresh foods I’d love to spend several months there 
visiting the art galleries, learning all about the 
ancient ruins, riding in the horse drawn carriages, 
eating at sidewalk cafes, talking to the Byingtons, 
Fornes, Cottams, and Joy Kirby. Could this lovely 
place actually have been recently the capital city 
of an enemy country? 

I'd been singing “April in Paris” to myself for 
two months and thinking I’d settle for June. But 
the most beautiful city held frustrations for me: 
first, | worked overtime seven days a week the first 
week; second I paid $6.90 for a lunch consisting 
of hors d’oeuvres, fish, white wine, and strawberries 
and ice cream; third, I got lost on the metro; and 
to top it all I didn’t get to go to the party the 
Gerald Drews gave because I’d rubbed seven blis- 
ters on my feet from the shoes I bought in Rome. 

However, I did enjoy the Louvre and the Folies. 
The description of Venus de Milo at the Louvre by 
Mr. Brown was very worthwhile. What an oppor- 
tunity for education this trip provided! 

We were so glad to have Mrs. Wayne C. Taylor 
join our group in Paris. Our group became much 
livelier with another girl added. 

Because of the pleasant weather, which is sworn 
to have been exceptional, the charm of the city, 
the friendliness of the people I liked Brussels best 
of all. A good part of this is due to the kindness 
of the Achilles, Miss Wells, the Millers and Hank 
Strong. 

Dr. Johnson left us in Brussels. Mr. Richard 
Ford, Consul General in Barcelona, and Mr. Paul 
Nyhus, Agricultural Attaché in London, joined us 
there to complete the Panel for the rest of the trip. 

Never before visiting Germany had I seen chil- 
dren rummaging through garbage for food nor 
had I seen so many adults with lifeless eyes and 
lack of guilt complex for atrocities committed. Nor 
shall I soon forget these sights. I wish every 
American could see them. 

We were royally entertained in Frankfurt, Ber- 
lin, and Munich by the Murphys, the Heaths, 
Steeres, Redeckers, Baileys, Mr. Wilkinson, Yvonne 
Moulder, Tom Dunnigan and Beatrice Herda. As 
they say in the army “we never had it so good” 
as we had it in Germany. 

There were countless others who were wonderful 
to us and to whom we are all very grateful. I’m 
personally most grateful to the group with which 
I travelled for their many kindnesses. It’s so good 
to know that responsible jobs in our government 
are in the hands of such fine, capable men. 
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Let these roses 
remind you that, among 
all fine whiskies, 

you'll not find another 
endowed with quite 

the same perfection, 
the distinctive flavor, and 
the true magnificence 


of Four Roses. 
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Frankfort Distitlers Corporation, New York City 
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BARR SERVICE 


Thirty Years of Continuous Service to 
Exporters and Importers 


International 


SHIPPING AGENTS 
FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDERS 


FREIGHT AND CUSTOM HOUSE 
BROKERS 


INSURANCE 


BARR SHIPPING COMPANY 


is able to help its clients achieve that most 
important factor in international trade— 
mutual understanding and confidence be- 
tween seller and buyer. 


For thirty years BARR SHIPPING COM- 
PANY has dealt with exporters and import- 
ers in a score of foreign countries, and 
experience is a good teacher. 


In the export business, perhaps more than 
in any other, it is fundamentally true that: 


GOODWILL is an asset 
Whose Market Value Never Fluctuates 


On request, we will mail you a copy of a booklet 
containing American Foreign Trade Definitions. 


BARR SHIPPING 
COMPANY 


HARRY K. BARR, President 


25 BROADWAY NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
CABLE: — All Codes — BARRSHIPCO 


NEWS FROM THE DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 21) 


World Problems at Elfin Lake Camp in the Green 
Mountains, near Wallingford, Vermont. The theme 
of the Institute for this year will be “Charting a 
Course for World Citizenship.” 


Retired FSO Myrt S. Myers was the last visitor 
to the Association and Journal office in the War 
Manpower Building, and FSO Harotp SHULLAWw, 
just arrived from his post at Pretoria, was the first 
visitor to the new headquarters at 1809 G St. 


The Honorable Avra M. WarREN recently arrived 
from New Zealand, spent leave with his family at 
Virginia Beach, Va. The Joun W. BatLeys and 
their two children, just arrived from Santiago de 


Chile, also spent the month of August at Virginia 
Beach. 


UNDERSECRETARY OF STATE AND Mrs. WILLIAM 
L. CLayTon have made a gift of 20,000 shares of 
common stock of Anderson, Clayton & Co., aggre- 
gating one million dollars, to medical research. It 
is understood that the money will be used in infan- 
tile paralysis research. 


Edward C. Acheson To Head Mission Planning 
Utilization of Surplus Foods for Germany 


Epwarp Campion ACHESON has been designated 
as Special Representative of the President with 
the rank of Minister to head an American mission 
whose object is to negotiate with various northern 
European countries for the purpose of implement- 
ing Mr. Hoover’s recommendation for the utiliza- 
tion of surplus foods for bizonal area of Germany. 
Dr. Acheson left this country on July 4 for Berlin 
where he will confer with General Clay and with 
General Robertson, head of the British Military 
Government in Germany. From Berlin he will go 
to London and other northern European capitals. 
This mission is of special interest to the Secretary 
of War because of the War Department’s concern 
with the economic aspects of the occupation policy. 
Dr. Acheson will be accompanied by Lt. Col. George 
E. Deshon of the War Department, and he will be 
joined in Europe by other advisers from the bizonal 
area of Germany. - 

Dr. Acheson has been a member of the teaching 
staff of The George Washington University School 
of Government since 1936. He organized the For- 
eign Service Review Course held each summer at 
George Washington—as the first university spon- 
sored brush up course for persons planning to take 
the State Department examinations for the United 
States Foreign Service. 
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Meublein’s Club Cocktails 
are everything a million 
cocktail lovers say they are. 


Made of the world’s finest 
liquors, in the correct 
proportions and the right 
strength to allow for proper 
dilution by the ice you use to 
chill them. 

Always readyalways right. 
There isn’t a finer, faster 

WE 


ORY MARTIN Available tax-free, for 


* 


service stationed abroad. 


G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc. 
Hartford 1, Conn. 


The Most 
Popular Varieties 


Manhattan, 65 proof 
Dry Martini, 71 proof 
Old Fashioned, 80 proof 


HEUBLEINS 


COCKTAILS 
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HE TEXAS COMPANY through 

close supervision of all 
phases of its operations such 
as drilling, pipe lines, refining, 
etc. assures users of uniformly 
high quality Texaco fuels and 
lubricants. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Texaco Petroleum Products 
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THE AROUND-THE-WORLD EXAMINING 
PANEL 


(Continued from page 14) 


Cairo and Rome and again at Brussels, Frankfurt. 
Berlin, Munich and during the second series of 
examinations at Paris—Richard Ford, Consul 
General. Barcelona 

First series of examinations at Paris—Gerald A. 
Drew, First Secretary of Embassy, Paris 

Frankfurt. Berlin, Munich, and second series of 
examinations at Paris—Paul O. Nyhus, Agricul- 
tural Attaché, London 


We examined 75 candidates under the Manpower 
Act for admission to the middle and upper grades 
of the Service. Of these 42 passed with grades 
high enough to place them in the pool of candidates 
eligible for appointment. We examined 64 Class 6 
candidates of whom 40 were successful. 

The business of conducting examinations for ad- 
mission to the Foreign Service has taken on pro- 
portions undreamed of ten years ago. Two thou- 
sand nine hundred and fifty-four candidates took 
the Written Examination given in September of last 
year and 2,107 have been designated to take the 
Written Examination this year. Nine hundred and 
fifty-nine candidates were orally examined during 
the last fiscal year and it is estimated that 997 more 
will be examined during this fiscal year. While the 
Around-the-World Panel was conducting examina- 
tions in ten countries, one or two Panels were con- 
ducting examinations daily in Washington and . 
another Panel visited Atlanta, Dallas, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Denver and Chicago during May 
and June. Several Panels will be at work simul- 
taneously most of the time between September 1947 
and July 1948. One will tour the Caribbean, South 
America, Central America and Mexico in October 
and November and another Traveling Panel will 
probably be sent to Europe in the spring. 

The best processes of personnel selection that 
human ingenuity can devise are not perfect. Some 
mistakes will be made. But those of us who have 
had an opportunity to become acquainted with the 
candidates who have been successful in these ex- 
aminations and who have recently been appointed 
Foreign Service officers are confident that the over- 
whelming majority of them possess the basic quali- 
fications for a Foreign Service officer in that they 
are highly intelligent, well educated, American 
gentlemen with a gift for dealing with people, and 
we believe that they will bring a new accession of 
competence and strength to the Service. 
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SOCONY-VACUUM 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 


26 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 4, WN. Y. 


for 
your 
travel 
funds 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Travelers Cheques 


V Safer than cash 

¥ Promptly refunded if lost or stolen 

Spendable anywhere 

V¥ Good until used 

v No identification needed except your signature 
Vv Cost only 75¢ per $100. ($50 or less—40¢) 


SOLD AT BANKS, PRINCIPAL RAILWAY EXPRESS 
AND WESTERN UNION OFFICES 
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Kindergarten itrough 9th Grad? 


WHEREVER you may be stationed, 
Calvert “School-at-Home” can 
provide, by mail, a sound, mod- 
ern education for your child. 
Lessons are complete, easy to ‘ 
follow. No teaching experience is needed. Expert 
guidance by Calvert staff available. 
All books and supplies provided. Calvert lessons are Widely 
used by State Department families. Courses empha- 
size fundamentals to assure thorough elementary 
education. More than 74,000 children all over the 
world have been educated by Calvert methods. 
Start anytime. Calvert-taught pupils often receive ad- 
vanced standing on entering other schools. 

Write for catalog today. 


CALVERT SCHOOL’ | 


1300 W. Tuscany Road, Baltimore 10, Md. 
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The Flying Clipper —now to 6 continents and 


RST ROUND-THE-WORLD 


to and from the United States 


\ 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Now it has come true... 
the dream of airmen since the 
first plane was airborne 44 
years ago! 

The day of regularly sched- 
uled round-the-world flight is 
here! 


t Pan American is the first 
< airline to make this service 
available to the general public, 

with flights in operation since 

June of this year. Now, travel- 

ing by Flying Clipper EAST 

... or WEST... you can 

fly around the world in less 

than 100 hours’ flying time! 

Pioneer U. S. airline across 

the Caribbean (1927), across 

the Pacific (1935), and across 

the North Atlantic (1939), 

Pan American draws on the 

experience of over half-a- 

billion overseas miles in es- 

tablishing this first regular 
round-the-world air service. MOs?r, 

& 


PER ENCED al 


PAN AMERICAN 


AIRWAYS 
The System of the Flying Ch ers 
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THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES 
(Continued from page 11) 


so that the brittle paper will not break when opened 
out. 

Papers are ironed with an ordinary electric iron 
or with a mangle. Torn documents are repaired by 
a process called lamination, which consists of laying 
each sheet of paper between two sheets of cellulose 
acetate foil, placing the “sandwich” between large 
metal plates and then applying heat and pressure 
in a hydraulic press. The fcil melts into the docu- 
ment, thus forming a permexent coating on it that 
preserves and strengthens it so that it can be han- 
dled without further tearing. 

Among the captured records which have been 
received by the Archives in the past few years are 
piles of papers retrieved from the ruins of Berlin 
and Hamburg. They are so torn and burned as to 
look like scrap, yet they are being pieced together. 
cleaned and renovated with painstaking care. Pa- 
pers that were on torpedoed ships and were com- 
pletely blackened by fuel oil are “dry cleaned” by 
a process perfected in the National Archives. A 
washing treatment in a huge condenser miraculous. 
ly removes the heavy coating of black, and they 
come out quite legible. 

The Photographic Records Office houses so many 
treasures that only a few can be selected for men- 
tion. Photographs of drawings of ships dating 
from 1775 and the Civil War pictures taken by 
Mathew Brady are among the most notable. Brady’s 
equipment was very cumbersome, yet he took it to 
the battlefield. In making his picture-story of the 
War between the States he had to work with mar- 
velous speed, using plate glass negatives. These 
are preserved in the Archives in large individual 
paper envelopes and are filed by number in cabinets. 

Other famous photographic items are pictures 
taken on the King Survey that was made of the 40th 
Parallel between 1867 and 1877, the Wheeler Sur- 
vey of Indian Territories carried out in the early 
1870's. views of the fabulous Comstock Lode, and 
records of the Third Antarctic Expedition of 1939- 
41, which were drawn on when the expedition of 
1946-47 was being planned. 

Agencies that functioned during the depression 
years, such as the National Youth Administration, 
the Works Progress Administration, and the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps, made voluminous photo- 
graphic records of their activities and these are 
among recent accessions to the Archives. 

A laboratory is maintained in connection with 
the Photographic Records Division where the latest 
in reproductive and preservative methods is pos- 
sible. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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First in World Wide Banking 


Overseas Branches 


ARGENTINA CUBA PERU 
Buenos Aires Havana Lima 
J Cuatro Caminos 
(Havana) PHILIPPINES 
oo Aires) Galiano Cebu 
Rosario (Havana) Manila 
BRAZIL “ee 
javane ERTO R 
Rio de Janeiro Caibarien ico 
ernambuco Cardenas reci 
‘Paulo Manzanillo Bayamon 
Matanzas Caguas 
CANAL ZONE Santiago Mayaguez 
Balboa Ponce 
Cristobal ENGLAND 
CHILE London REPUBLIC OF 
Santiago 117, Old Broad St. PANAMA 
Valparaiso 11, WaterlooPlace Panama 
CHINA INDIA 
Shanghai Bombay SINGAPORE 
Tientsin Caleutta 
HONG KON URUGUAY 
JAPAN Montevideo 
= LOMBIA Tokyo (Limited) 
gota 
Barranquilla MEXICO VENEZUELA 
Medellin Mexico City Caracas 


66 BRANCHES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


Correspondent Banks in Every Commercially 
Important City of the W orld 


When traveling carry NCB Letters of Credit — 
or Travelers Checks. They safeguard your 


funds against the hazards of loss or theft. 


Member Federal Deposit | e Corp 
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Lon G active in promoting commerce 
among the peoples of the Americas, 
the Chase National Bank today is in the 
vanguard of those institutions which are 
fostering Pan-American relations by the 
promotion of trade and travel. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Canned Salmon 


Appetizing, Nu- 


A tritious, Easily Kept 


and Transported 
Sea Food 
ASSOCIATION OF PACIFIC 


FISHERIES 
SKINNER BLDG., SEATTLE 


IN NEW YORK CITY 
SHOP BY PROXY 
PERSONAL BUYING SERVICE 


For Retail or Wholesale Wants 
Conversant with sending by Diplomatic Pouch or 
United States Dispatch Agent 
Outfitters for men, women, children 
Nettleton’s shoes for Men 

Table delicaci and h hold fur 
Christmas gifts selected, wrapped and 


MISS E. J. TYNER 
130 East 39th Street 
Peter Cooper Hotel CA. 5-2670 


Cable Address: Tynerpoil 


COLOMBIA 
MIDDLE AMERICA COSTA RICA 
ch th CUBA 
ince turn of the century, 
the United Fruit Company’s REPUBLIC 
Great White Fleet has served ECUADOR 


Middle America, transporting EL SALVADOR 
great cargoes and thousands of GUATEMALA 
Passengers to and from _ the HONDURAS 


lands of our nearest neighbors JAMAICA, B. W. I. 
to the South. NICARAGUA 
CANAL ZONE 
* PANAMA 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Pier 3, North River, New York 6, N. Y. WHitehall 4-1700 
New Orleans: 321 St. Charles St., New Orleans 4 
Chicago: 111 W. Washington St., Chicago 2 
San Francisco: 1001 Fourth St., San Francisco 7 


PRESS COMMENT 
(Continued from page 19) 
Middle East and Africa, 12; Far East and Pacific. 
Vacancies—4 (Iceland, Spain because of U. N. 
action. Bulgaria, and Nicaragua because the United 
States doesn’t recognize the revolutionary regime.) 
The 60 ambassadors, ministers or political repre- 
sentatives with those ranks break down as follows: 


Career foreign service men—37. 

Purely political appointees—13. 

Military appointees—4. 

Noncareer appointees with special qualifications 
—6. 

The survey also showed that not only far more 
than half of United States diplomats are men who 
have devoted from 20 to 30 years in the foreign 
service, but that more than half are relatively 
young. Forty-nine are under 60 years of age, and 
38 are under 55. Nine are only in their forties. 

The age range runs from George V. Allen, 43- 
year-old “baby” Ambassador to Iran, one of the 
world’s worst trouble spots, to Herman B. Baruch, 
75-year-old brother of Bernard of atomic energy 
fame, who is Ambassador to The Netherlands. The 
only other septuagenerians are J. Leighton Stuart. 
Ambassador to China, and Edwin J. Kyle, Ambas- 
sador to Guatemala. Both are 71. * * * 
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(Continued from page 45) 


The Archives is also enabled to “accept, store and 
preserve” sound recordings that have national sig- 
nificance. Some of these are recordings transcrib- 
ing the events of December 7, 1941, the Normandy 
Invasion of June 6, 1944, President Roosevelt’s 
address to the Joint Session of Congress on Decem- 
ber 8, 1941, when he asked for a declaration of war 
on Japan, the fireside chats he delivered between 
1935 and 1942, the first telephone conversation 
between New York and London, which took place 
in 1927, and even speeches made in 1908 by Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan and William Howard Taft. 
(The Densmore Collection is of special value, since 
it comprises Indian music and dialects, and some 
of them have died out.) 


Also among the records which the National Ar- 
chives is authorized to accept, store and preserve, 
are motion picture films “pertaining to and illustra. 
tive of historical activities of the United States.” 
Dating from 1896, these pictures deal with social. 
economic, cultural and political events in the life 
of the nation and include educational and training 
films dealing with agriculture, forestry, and lum- 
bering. Films of outstanding significance are shown 
to the public on occasions such as Army Week. 

“Nickelodeon shows” are represented in the 
Thomas Armat Collection (1894-1917), and “The 
New York Hat,” in which Mary Pickford appears, 


is an example of one of the first “close-ups.” “The 


Birth of a Nation,” “Gone with the Wind,” and pic- 
tures of the visit of Britain’s King Geore VI and 
Queen Elizabeth to the United States in 1939 are 
other items in this division. 

During World War II the National Archives fur. 
nished invaluable information to Government agen- 
cies from data gathered in the preceding War on 
housing, prices, and labor supply. In one instance, 
from consultation of World War I records, the gov- 
ernment was able to save nearly half a million dol 
lars in.a single contract. 

It is one thing to keep ‘records, another to rec 
ognize what is of permanent value. It is therefore 
the responsibility of the Archivist to appraise items 
on disposal lists and schedules and report thereon 
to Congress. The Disposal Act of July 7, 1943, 
specifies that records may be destroyed only when 
the National Archives reports to Congress that they 
are not worth further preservation and Congress 
concurs, 

Under the sponsorship of the National Archives 
courses are given in the administration and preser- 
vation of archives, the classes generally including 
foreign students interested in seeing how the United 
States keeps its official records. 
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to Scandinavia 


Daily flights 

in luxurious new 

four-engined airliners 

with 30% more room 

per passenger. Overnight to 


Glasgow, 


Copenhagen, 
Oslo, Stockholm, 
plus direct service 


from Glasgow to 


London, Paris, 


Amsterdam. 


‘scandinavian airlines 


From Copenhagen, 
Oslo and Stockholm 
to scores of eities in 
Europe, Asia and 
Africa. 

Your travel 
agent represents 
us locally. 

Consult him. 
Scandinavian 
Airlines System, Inc. 
630 Fifth Ave. 

New York 20, N. Y. 
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of the United States 


+ 


service. 
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Washington 5, D. C. 


To the foreign Service Officers 


Uniteo States Fipetity AND GUARANTY 
ComPANy puts at your disposal its service in 
writing your bond. Special attention is given 
to the requirements of Foreign Service Officers. 
Our Washington office specializes in this 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND 
GUARANTY COMPANY 


Chris. A. Ebeling, Jr., Manager 
1616 EYE ST., N. W. 


Telephone—NAtional 0913 


Write for your copy of the “Insurance Guide” 


Members of the American Foreign Service 
can depend upon this firm promptly to 
fill orders for Engraved cards, Invitations, 


Stationery, etc. 


Brewao 
ENGRAVERS 


to Washington’s Most Distinguished Residents 


Reasonable Prices 


1217 G Street : D. C. 
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WHEN YOUR HEART 
SAYS “REMEMBER” . 


Wire F LOWERS 


your sentiments so 
perfectly 


® No other r 
brance expresses 


1212 F Street N. W. 
Authorised F.T.D. Member Washington, D. . 


Please mention THE AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL 
when writing to adrertisers. 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE SHOPPER 
3759 Northampton Street, N. W. 
Washington 15, D. C. 


A new exclusive shopping service in Washington. Ex- 
perienced shoppers will give your order individual atten- 
tion. Wearing apparel, cosmetics, books, records, ap- 
petizing delicacies. 

Birthday and annive’sary remembrances for your fam- 
ily and friends in the States a specialty. 

Enclose check, N. Y. draft or American Express money 
order covering purchase plus 10% service charge. In- 
clude approximate postage. 

When in Washington phone us. We will do your shop 
ping for you. ORdway 2946 before 11 a.m. 


Mrs. Marguerite C. Washington 
Mrs. Mary B. Cox 
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IN NEW YORK...E] Morocco is one spot sure to be visited by 
anyone eager to see the best in New York. Schenley Reserve 


Whiskey is one of the good things to be found there. 


for the connoisseurs of both continents... 


THROUGHOUT LATIN AMERICA... In the truly smart gathering 
places, it is most natural for guests to ask for Schenley Whiskey. 


In all the Americas, Schenley is the favorite of connoisseurs. 


e@ Try Schenley, the light, bright, mellow whiskey ... superb with 
soda, ginger ale or water; ideal for mixed drinks. It is rich with old 


American quality. Schenley International Corporation, Empire State 
Building, New York, U. S. A. 


In the Smart World it’s 
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Foreign Department: Latin-American Department: 
MR. WALTER O. SCHNYDER MRS. LAZO STEINMAN 


She WALDORF - ASTORIA 


Park Avenue +» 49th to 50th « New York 


The most extensively air-conditioned hotel in the world 


